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Contributors to This Issue 


The Council is pleased to present in this issue three of the excellent 
papers given at its annual meeting in May. The contributors are so 
well known they need no introduction either to REcorpD readers or to 
the world in general. They are: 


GENERAL Omar N. Brap.ey, one of the great military leaders of 
World War II, and now Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs. 


Rosert M. Hutcuins, chancellor of the University of Chicago, 
where he has been a trail blazer in curriculum and administrative mat- 
ters since 1929. 


WituiaM E. WICKENDEN, president of the Case School of Applied 
Science, administrator, engineer, and writer of educational and technical 
books and articles. 


GeorceE F. Zook, who makes his annual report in this issue, has been 
president of the American Council on Education since 1934. 
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of the American Council on Education. Because of lim- 

ited transportation and hotel facilities, it was not feasible 
for the Council—or other educational organizations—to 
schedule such meetings during the war. In lieu of these meet- 
ings the election of officers, the adoption of budgets, and other 
necessary items of business have been carried on by letter bal- 
lot with the member organizations and institutions. 

Under these circumstances, it was not possible for me dur- 
ing the past three years to present in person an annual report 
of Council activities to the representatives of the member 
organizations and institutions. These reports have, however, 
been printed and sent to the officers and delegates of the mem- 
ber organizations and institutions each year. Also the Council 
has published quarterly in THE EDUCATIONAL RECORD short 
accounts of current activities. Then, too, during the past six 
years we have distributed copies of the bulletin Higher Educa- 
tion and National Affairs (during the war years this bulletin 
was known as Higher Education and National Defense) to 
each member organization and institution. Finally, copies of 
the minutes of the Executive Committee have been similarly 
distributed. I trust that through these several channels it has 
been possible for you and a substantial portion of the educa- 
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tional public to maintain close contact with the Council’s 
activities. 

It is, however, I assure you, a distinct pleasure for me as 
President of the Council to report to you once more in person. 
As was my custom in prewar years, I shall intersperse my 
description of Council activities with certain personal observa- 
tions. I trust that they may serve to stimulate further thought 
and possible action. 


I. ADMINISTRATIVE DEVELOPMENTS 
MEMBERSHIP 


During the year the membership of the American Council 
on Education has increased from 829 to 895. The change in 
various classes of membership is as follows: constituent mem- 
bers, 59 to 64; associate members, 51 to 52; institutional mem- 
bers, 719 to 779. The increase in the Council’s membership 
over the past ten years is shown in the following table: 


May May May May May May 
1936 1938 1940 1942 1944 1946 
Constituent members.. 28 30 36 47 55 64 
Associate members... .. 24 29 44 46 51 52 
Institutional members. .323 363 414 507 637 779 
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The following institutions and organizations have been ad- 
mitted to membership in the Council since May 1944: 


Constituent: 

American Pharmaceutical Association 

Association of Governing Boards of State Universities and Allied 
Institutions 

Mathematical Association of America 

National Congress of Parents and Teachers (transferred from 
associate membership ) 

National Safety Council 





Associate: 


Educational Film Library Association, Inc. 
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Institutional: 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


Adams State Teachers College, Alamosa, Colorado 
Albany State College, Albany, Georgia 

Alverno Teachers College, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Atlantic Union College, South Lancaster, Massachusetts 
*Bard College, Annandale-on-Hudson, New York 
Bethune-Cookman College, Daytona Beach, Florida 
Blackburn College, Carlinville, Illinois 

Briar Cliff College, Sioux City, lowa 

+Catawba College, Salisbury, North Carolina 

Central College, Conway, Arkansas 

tCentral State College, Edmond, Oklahoma 

The Citadel, Charleston, South Carolina 

Dakota Wesleyan University, Mitchell, South Dakota 
Dillard University, New Orleans, Louisiana 

Drury College, Springfield, Missouri 

Eastern Washington College of Education, Cheyney, Washington 
Glenville State College, Glenville, West Virginia 

Hofstra College, Hempsted, Long Island, New York 
Kansas City Junior College, Kansas City, Missouri 
LaGrange College, LaGrange, Georgia 

LeMoyne College, Memphis, Tennessee 

Lewis and Clark College, Portland, Oregon 

Loras College, Dubuque, lowa 

Mary Hardin-Baylor College, Belton, Texas 

Maryville College, St. Louis, Missouri 

Mississippi Southern College, Hattiesburg, Mississippi 
McPherson College, McPherson, Kansas 

Mount Saint Mary’s College, Hooksett, New Hampshire 
Mount St. Scholastica College, Atchison, Kansas 

New York State Teachers College, Brockport, New York 
New York State Teachers College, Plattsburg, New York 
Northern Illinois State Teachers College, DeKalb, Illinois 
Northern State Teachers College, Aberdeen, South Dakota 
Northwestern State College, Alva, Oklahoma 


* Renewal of membership held some years ago in the name of St. Stephens 
College. 

t Renewal. 

t Subscribing membership. 
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Pennsylvania State Teachers College, East Stroudsburg, Pennsyl- 
vania 
Seattle College, Seattle, Washington 
Shaw University, Raleigh, North Carolina 
Sioux Falls College, Sioux Falls, South Dakota 
Stowe Teachers College, St. Louis, Missouri 
Sul Ross State Teachers College, Alpine, Texas 
Superior State Teachers College, Superior, Wisconsin 
Talladega College, Talladega, Alabama 
United States Military Academy, West Point, New York 
Utah State Agricultural College, Logan, Utah 
Vermont Junior College, Montpelier, Vermont 
West Virginia Wesleyan College, Buckhannon, West Virginia 
tWestern Kentucky State Teachers College, Bowling Green, 
Kentucky 
Youngstown College, Youngstown, Ohio 





STATE DEPARTMENTS OF EDUCATION 


{Louisiana State Department of Education 
Nebraska State Department of Public Instruction 





City ScHoo. SysTEMsS 


Atlanta (Georgia) Board of Education 

Bethlehem (Pennsylvania) City Schools 

Caddo Parish School Board, Shreveport (Louisiana) 
Gary (Indiana) Public Schools 

Glendale (California) Unified School District 
Lansing (Michigan) Public Schools 

Newark (New Jersey) Board of Education 

Reading (Pennsylvania) School System 

Sacramento City (California) Unified School District 
San Francisco (California) Unified School District 
Syracuse (New York) Department of Public Instruction 





PrIvATE SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Emma Willard School, Troy, New York 
Grosse Pointe Country Day School and Detroit University School, 
Grosse Pointe, Michigan 






t Renewal. 
¢ Subscribing membership. 
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GRANTS 


During the year 1945-46 grants for special purposes 
amounting to $825,515 have been made to the Council by 
educational foundations, agencies of the United Sta‘es gov- 
ernment, and other groups as follows: 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR PHARMACEUTICAL EDUCATION: 
$95,650 for a three-year study of pharmaceutical education. 


CARNEGIE CORPORATION: 


$75,000 for support of the project relating to the recognition of 
training and educational courses in the armed forces in 
schools and colleges. 


CARNEGIE CORPORATION OF NEW YORK AND THE GENERAL EpuCa- 
TION BoarD: 
$150,000 for a two-year study of the implications for civilian 
education and training of the educational experiences in 
the armed forces. 


CARNEGIE ENDOWMENT FOR INTERNATIONAL PEACE: 
‘$1,000 for support of a study of references to the Soviet Union 
in teaching materials used in American schools. 
$3,000 toward the expense of the Canada—United States Com- 
mittee on Education. 


DELAWARE SCHOOL SURVEY COMMISSION: 


$19,230 for a survey of the elementary and secondary schools of 
Delaware. 


FrELD FOUNDATION: 
$2,000 toward the support of the work on the Canada—United 
States Committee on Education. 
$10,000 for the work of the Committee on Education and Social 
Security. 
GRANT FOUNDATION: 


$20,000 for a book on measurement and guidance, to be edited 
by E. F. Lindquist. 


Epwarp W. Hazen FouNDATION: 


$1,250 for further support of the work of the Committee on 
Student Personnel Work. 
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NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF CHRISTIANS AND JEWS: 















to 
$75,000 over a three-year period for the work of the College ye 
Study in Intergroup Relations of the Council on Co- is 
operation in Teacher Education. 
$115,785 for two-year support of intergroup education projects in to 
cooperating school systems, under the direction of fr 
Hilda Taba. : 
$6,600 for the use of the Committee on Intercultural Relations ir 
of the National Council of Teachers of English. th 
NATIONAL CoUNCIL OF AMERICAN-SOVIET FRIENDSHIP, INC.: ; 
$4,000 for support of a project on the study of data on the 

Soviet Union contained in textbooks and other teaching . 
materials used in American schools. P' 
LessinG J. RosENWALD FOUNDATION: 
$27,000 for three-year support of a national center for eduica- : 
tion on social security and related services, under the - 
direction of Karl de Schweinitz. t 
GeorcE D. WimwENER: c 
$10,000 for two-year support of a national center for education ' 
on social security and related services, under the direction . 
of Karl de Schweinitz. r 
Civit AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION : t 
$15,000 for research in evaluating and planning aeronautical cur- | 
riculums and teaching materials at the college level. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE: t 
$75,000 for assistance to American-sponsored schools in China , 

and neighboring countries, through June 30, 1947. 
$120,000 for assistance to American-sponsored schools in Latin , 


America, including support of the Inter-American 
Schools Service. 


FINANCES 





Fortunately, the Council was the beneficiary of a grant of 
$300,000 from the General Education Board in 1941 for the 
current expenses of the central office. According to the terms 
of this grant not more than $45,000 of this sum may be ex- 
pended in any one year. During the year which is drawing 
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to a close, it is possible, as has been true during the past two 
years, that we may not need to draw on the full amount which 
is available from the grant for general support. 

This favorable situation, as I pointed out last year, is due 
to the steady increase in income which we have been deriving 
from membership dues. In 1934-35, for example, the income 
from dues was $21,000. Since that time, as already indicated, 
the total membership of the Council has increased from 270 
to 895, and it seems likely that the income from membership 
dues will this year reach approximately $46,000. If so, the 
amount of income from this source will again, as during the 
past two years, exceed the amount received from the General 
Education Board grant. 

About one impression, however, which I have communi- 
cated to you several times during the past few years, I seem 
to have been mistaken. It has been my feeling that it would 
probably not be possible to support the central office of the 
Council out of the dues of member organizations and institu- 
tions. During the past year, however, there has been exten- 
sive discussion in the Executive Committee of this problem. 
At the end of the present fiscal year we shall have spent some- 
thing over one-half of the General Education Board’s grant 
and it has, therefore, been necessary to consider the support 
of the Council over the long future. The Executive Commit- 
tee, at its meeting in February of this year, moved into the 
situation by deciding that after January 1, 1947, the dues for 
colleges, universities, and teacher education institutions would 
be increased to the amount charged all institutional members 
up to 1935, that is, $100 per year. The dues of the junior 
colleges, private schools, and school systems, as well as the 
dues for constituent and associate members remain unchanged. 
The announcement of this change in dues went out from the 
Council office several weeks ago. Thus far, no institution has 
replied that it could not or would not pay the increased figure; 
two only have raised certain questions; many have replied en- 
thusiastically endorsing the action; one institution has already 
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paid the increased figure though it was not due for eight 
months |! 

In view of this more promising situation, the Council can 
consider several alternatives. It can increase the size of the 
staff of the central office, which very much needs to be done. 
It can decrease the amount of money used annually from the 
General Education Board grant. It can take the first step 
toward the creation of a building fund. I hope that the Exec. 
utive Committee will be able to give further consideration to 
these interesting possibilities in the early future. 

We have also enjoyed a favorable year in receipts and ex- 
penditures of the publications revolving fund, which were esti- 
mated at $157,000 for the year 1945-46. As is well known, 
it is exceedingly difficult to estimate in advance what the 
receipts and expenditures for publications will be. Owing to 
the unusual demand for some of the Council’s publications, the 
volume of business during the current year amounted to almost 
twice the estimated receipts and expenditures of $157,000, 
namely, $260,017.75. This fund is an exceedingly useful means 
of financing publishing enterprises of considerable size. The 
staff has endeavored to pursue a thoroughly conservative but 
vigorous policy in the conduct of this division of the Council. 
Later in this report I shall make a further statement con- 
cerning the nature and scope of the publications issued by the 
Council. 

In addition to the general operating budget of $111,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1946, the Council received from 
time to time grants of money from educational foundations 
for special projects. Also, during the past year several con- 
tracts with various governmental agencies have been entered 
into, including $120,000 from the Department of State for 
the Inter-American Schools Service and for financial aid to 
American schools in the other American republics, and 
$75,000 for assistance to selected colleges in China. During 
the year the total income for special projects from all sources 
amounted to $702,623. Hence, the total income for all of 
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the Council’s activities, including the sale of publications and 
tests, in the course of the year will be in the neighborhood of 
$970,600. 

The changes in the size and personnel of the staff, to- 
gether with the expense of supporting the work of a new 
committee on the Pacific coast, will make necessary a corre- 
sponding increase in the Council’s general operating budget 
for 1946-47 to $130,500. The proposed budget for the pub- 
lications revolving fund is $201,000. In my opinion, both of 
these budgets are on a sound and conservative basis. I wish 
to recommend that they be adopted. 


STAFF 


During the year the Council lost a major member of its 
central stafi—Donald J. Shank, administrative associate. 
After a ten-year period with the Council, Mr. Shank resigned 
on September 30, 1945, to join the staff of the School of In- 
dustrial and Labor Relations of Cornell University. During 


his decade with the Council, Mr. Shank gave loyal and untir- 
ing service and made a notable contribution to its efforts. 

Robert D. Quick, who served as a captain in the Army of 
the United States and who was associated with the editorial 
project of the United States Armed Forces Institute, joined 
the Council staff in December 1945 as manager of publica- 
tions. Prior to his Army service Mr. Quick was with Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. 

The Council has again been fortunate in having the serv- 
ices for a period of several months of two of the interns of 
the National Institute of Public Affairs, namely, Karl F. Gritt- 
ner and Waring C. Hopkins. On February 1, Mr. Grittner 
finished his internship and returned to Minnesota. At that 
time the Council added Mr. Hopkins to its salaried staff for 
a period of six months. He is giving half-time to the work of 
the central office and half-time to the work of the Commission 
on Implications of Armed Services Educational Programs. 

For several years J. Harold Goldthorpe served on a ten- 
months basis as a research associate of the Council. On June 
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30, 1945, Mr. Goldthorpe left the staff of the Council and is 
now connected with the Department of State. 

When the Commission on Implications of Armed Services 
Educational Programs was formed, the Council was extremely 
fortunate in securing as its director Alonzo G. Grace, com. 
missioner of education for the state of Connecticut. Dr, 
Grace has drawn about him a number of individuals to carry 
on certain of the activities in which the Commission is en- 
gaged. They are: 

M. M. Chambers, assistant director and research associate. 
Mr. Chambers served during the war as a major in the Army 
Air Forces. He was previously connected with the American 
Youth Commission of the American Council on Education. 

Henry C. Herge, formerly commanding officer of the col- 
lege training program, Wesleyan University, Middletown, 
Connecticut. Prior to his war service Mr. Herge was super- 
vising principal of the Bellmore, New York, public schools, 
He is acting as assistant director of the project and is carry- 
ing on a study of the college and university training programs. 

Robert J. Matthews, formerly captain, Army Air Forces. 
Mr. Matthews is on leave from the College of the City of 
New York and is doing research on instruction given in the 
foreign languages by the armed forces. 

John R. Miles, formerly lieutenant commander, USNR, 
Naval Air Test Center, Patuxent River, Maryland. Mr. 
Miles was formerly a research associate at the Bureau of Edu- 
cational Research, Ohio State University. He is studying the 
evaluation methods and procedures used by the armed services. 

Dorothy Schaffter, formerly professor of political science 
at Vassar College and president of Connecticut College for 
Women, is making a study of the training programs for 
women in the armed services. 

Frederick B. Davis, who was a member of the staff of the 
Cooperative Test Service of the Council before entering mili- 
tary service, is conducting a study of the classification of per- 
sonnel in the armed services. Mr. Davis served as a major in 
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the Aviation Psychology Branch of the Army Air Forces dur- 
ing the war. 

Edward C. Elliott, president emeritus of Purdue Univer- 
sity, conducted a study of the training of civilians under 
the jurisdiction of the various branches of the armed services. 

Upon completion of his assignment with the Commission on 
Implications, Dr. Elliott assumed the directorship of the Sur- 
vey of Pharmaceutical Education, Practices, and Services, de- 
scribed later in this report. 

To carry on activities incident to a grant from the Depart- 
ment of State for assistance to American-sponsored schools in 
China, Anne Lamberton joined the staff of the Council in Sep- 
tember 1945. Miss Lamberton formerly served as registrar 
of the Medical School at St. John’s University in Shanghai, 
China. 

Hilda Taba (Mrs. Leon B. Wolcott), formerly a member 
of the staff at the University of Chicago, is directing the 
Council’s project on Intergroup Education in Cooperating 
Schools. 

Thomas N. Barrows, formerly president of Lawrence Col- 
lege, is directing the Council’s project which is concerned with 
aiding schools and colleges to establish accrediting procedures 
to appraise the educational achievement of service men and 
women. ‘These activities include the granting of credit for 
various types of educational experiences gained in the armed 
forces. Cornelius P. Turner, formerly superintendent of 
schools in Leicester, Massachusetts, is assistant director of the 
project. Mr. Turner, as a lieutenant, USNR, was chief of 
the accreditation section of the United States Armed Forces 
Institute. 

Richard W. Burkhardt, of the Maxwell Graduate School of 
Citizenship and Public Affairs at Syracuse University, has be- 
come the director of a study of the treatment of the Soviet 
Union in textbooks and other teaching materials used in the 
United States. Mr. Burkhardt began his work on February 1 
and expects to complete the study by September 1, 1946. 
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To direct the activities of a survey of the elementary and 
secondary schools of the state of Delaware, E. D. Grizzell, 
professor of secondary education at the University of Penn. 
sylvania, became associated with the Council for a temporary 
period. The survey was authorized by the legislature of the 
state of Delaware. Dr. Grizzell began his work on Feb. 
ruary 15. 

In October 1946, George P. Tuttle of the University of 
Illinois, who had charge of the compilation and issuance of 
the Guide to the Evaluation of Educational Experiences in the 
Armed Services, found it necessary to resume his duties at the 
University. He was succeeded by Edward J. Smith, of the 
University of Illinois, who will complete the activities of this 
project. 

One member of the staff of the Cooperative Test Service, 
David G. Ryans, has returned from service with the Navy 
and resumed his duties there. Mr. Ryans has again taken 
over the activities of the National Committee on Teacher 
Examinations, under the direction of the chairman of the 
committee. 

E. F. Lindquist, of the State University of Iowa, has ac- 
cepted the directorship of a project which is responsible for 
the preparation of a book on educational measurement. 

Robert M. Ball, formerly on the legislative-planning staff 
and the training staff of the Social Security Board, has be- 
come the assistant director of the Committee on Education 
and Social Security. Earlier Mr. Ball was manager of one 
of the Social Security Board field offices. 

Helen C. Hurley, who has served on the staff of the Coun- 
cil in various capacities during the past twenty-five years, was 
appointed assistant to the president by the Executive Com- 
mittee at its meeting on October 6, 1945. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Our publication activities have expanded tremendously dur- 
ing the past year. We have issued a number of new titles, as 
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the Appendix to this report indicates. Sales have been un- 
usually large. 

An article on “Significant Education Books, 1937-1944,” 
in the Teachers College Record for October 1945, listed 
twenty-six titles published by the Council as important pro- 
fessional literature. These titles were the following: A meri- 
can Junior Colleges, American Universities and Colleges, 
Equal Educational Opportunity for Youth, The Utilization of 
School Sanitary Facilities, Youth and the Future, Youth Tell 
Their Story, Postwar Youth Employment, Youth Work Pro- 
grams, Emotion and the Educative Process, Educational 
Counseling of College Students, Occupational Orientation of 
College Students, Social Competence and College Students, 
The Student Personnel Point of View, The College and 
Teacher Education, Toward Community Understanding, 
Teacher Education in a Democracy at War, Manual of Teach- 
ers College Accounting, Teacher Education in Service, A 
Functional Program of Teacher Education as Developed at 
Syracuse University, Teachers for Our Times, Evaluation in 
Teacher Education, Secondary Education for Youth in Mod- 
ern America, Reading in General Education, Youth Work 
Programs, Focus on Learning, and A Measure for Audio- 
Visual Programs in Schools. 

During the past year the Council has published three titles 
listed in “Sixty Educational Books of 1945,” published in the 
National Education Association Journal for May 1946: Guide 
to Colleges, Universities, and Professional Schools in the 
United States, Toward Improving Ph.D. Programs, and Help- 
ing Teachers Understand Children. 

A substantial portion of the publication activities has been 
concerned during the year with supplying Council publications 
to the armed services. Twelve thousand copies of the Guide 
to Colleges, Universities, and Professional Schools in the 
United States were distributed to the various services, and 
8,000 copies to civilian institutions, within four months after 
publication. A third printing of this book will be available 
soon. There has been a continuing wide distribution of the 
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Guide to the Evaluation of Educational Experiences in the 
Armed Services. Within a short time, the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration will distribute without cost to the schools and colleges 
of the country a copy of a complete edition of this book, pub- 
lished in 1946 by the Council. When this distribution has 
been made, a total of 60,000 copies of this Guide will have 
been published. 

With the end of hostilities, there has been an increased in- 
terest in publications of the Council issued during previous 
years. Two thousand copies of a reprint of the 1940 edition 
of American Universities and Colleges were distributed during 
1945. Publications of the American Youth Commission have 
been in demand recently, and other titles on the Council’s list 
have been active. 

This brief résumé of publications is sufficient to indicate 
that the large volume of materials produced by the various 
committees and commissions of the Council has placed the 
Council among the major publishers and distributors of books, 
pamphlets, and tests in the United States. It is fortunate that 
some years ago we set up a publications revolving fund, which 
has become a very useful unit in the Council’s organization. 


II. FUNCTIONS OF THE COUNCIL 


I cannot resist the temptation to make some observations 
on the basic functions of the Council. On this matter the 
constitution of the Council includes the following statement: 


The general object of the Council, and the basis of membership 
therein, shall be to advance American education in any or all of its 
phases through comprehensive, voluntary, cooperative action on the 
part of educational associations, organizations, and institutions and in 
the fulfillment of that purpose to initiate, promote, and carry out such 
systematic studies, cooperative experiments, conferences, and other 
similar enterprises as may be required for the public welfare and ap- 
proved by the Council. The Council was organized to meet national 
needs in time of war and will always seek to render patriotic service. 
It will also encourage international cooperation in educational matters. 
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As is the case with every written constitution there must be 
frequent and continuing interpretations in the light of new 
conditions. At the time the Council was formed, there were 
only a small number of educational organizations as constitu- 
ent members. During the period when the representatives of 
the constituent members alone had the right to vote, it was 
clearly the intention that at meetings of the Council there 
would be discussions of and decisions reached with respect to 
major issues in American education. It was hoped that this 
process would aid materially in unifying and solidifying edu- 
cational opinion and the policies of major educational organi- 
zations operating at the several levels of education. 

There was certainly great need for an organization to serve 
this purpose, and the Council set out bravely to do so. But 
the task proved more difficult to perform than anticipated. 
In those days the chief educational problem was the proposed 
federal department of education with a secretary in the Presi- 
dent’s cabinet. This important issue was debated at annual 
meetings of the Council for several years without any clear 
decision being reached. The inability through the processes 
of discussion at annual meetings of the Council to arrive at 
decisions on major educational problems undoubtedly led the 
founding fathers of the Council to emphasize other aspects 
of the Council’s program which looked to the same end. 

In the meantime, the membership of the Council continued 
to grow until at the present time, as I have stated elsewhere, 
the constituent organizations belonging to the Council have 
increased to 64. These do not include 52 associate-member 
organizations which do not have the right to vote. On the 
other hand, as you know, by a change in the constitution in 
1933 the institutional members of the Council received the 
right to vote. An annual meeting of the Council where the 
representatives of 64 organizations and 779 institutions—in- 
cluding both colleges and school systems—have the right to 
vote is certainly a very different gathering than a meeting of 
the Council in the early twenties when only the representatives 
of approximately a dozen organizations voted. If, therefore. 
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in those early days it proved impossible for the Council in 
regular or special sessions to reach decisions on major mat- 
ters of educational policy, how much more difficult it is today. 

Yet it seems desirable to me that it should do so. I want 
to discuss with you several methods of accomplishing this ob- 
jective, which seem to me to be feasible. I am convinced, how- 
ever, that ordinarily it is not desirable to attempt to adopt a 
Council policy on a major educational problem merely through 
informal debate at Council meetings. Every such proposal is 
complex and deserves the most careful thinking. In many in- 
stances representatives to the Council are not prepared to vote 
on such matters on short notice. 

It follows, therefore, that a proposed statement of Council 
policy should first be considered at some length by a commit- 
tee of the Council, such as the Problems and Policies Commit- 
tee; that a concise statement of policy should be drawn up, 
much as was done by the Problems and Policies Committee 
two years ago on the matter of universal military training; 
and finally that this statement should be submitted to the rep- 
resentatives of the constituent and institutional members of 
the Council for their approval or rejection. 

A further exploration of this technique has been attempted 
at this meeting of the Council. Yesterday afternoon and eve- 
ning, the representatives of the constituent members of the 
Council were in session in this room. They had before them 
two statements bearing on two very important problems in 
American education, namely, the crisis with respect to teach- 
ers and the proposed department of health, education, and 
security. As will be brought to your attention later in this 
meeting, the conference of delegates took certain actions on 
these proposals which merit the attention of the entire Council. 

It is pertinent at this point to raise the question of the use- 
fulness of policy pronouncements made by the American Coun- 
cil on Education. In any such process there will nearly always 
be vigorous differences of opinion which may even lead to tem- 
porary alienation of those organizations which, rightly or 
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wrongly, may feel that their interests or point of view has 
not been sufhiciently or properly considered. 

Yet it remains true that we are deeply obligated to elimi- 
nate as much as possible of the confusion in American educa- 
tion to which President Hutchins referred several years ago. 
Well-thought-out statements of educational policy contribute 
powerfully to that end in a great variety of ways. Over the 
years they are the documents which influence the thinking— 
and ultimately the practices—of teachers and educational 
executives. 

One of the most important uses of these policy statements 
is concerned with the relations of organized education to gov- 
ernment at the several levels of operation. Certainly many 
educational matters are being considered from time to time 
by various branches of the federal government. It is im- 
portant for the officers of the Council to be able to present to 
congressional committees statements of policy bearing on bills 
under consideration which have the approbation of the rep- 
resentatives of the major educational organizations and insti- 
tutions of the country. I assure you that such statements are 
welcomed and that they receive careful consideration. 

In this process of compiling and consolidating opinion, the 
Council has from time to time distributed questionnaires to 
its member organizations and institutions requesting reactions 
on specific questions. Frequently, the representatives of or- 
ganizations and institutions have replied that they felt unable 
to reply to such questionnaires without further consultation 
with their associates or superiors. The staff of the Council 
welcomes these discussions as further evidence of the im- 
portance of the respective problems, but it cannot be assumed 
that the representatives to the Council will necessarily seek 
this advice because such a procedure would result in delays 
which would almost certainly defeat the purpose of the ques- 
tionnaire. In order to remove any uncertainty in the minds 
of Council delegates, the Executive Committee yesterday 
passed the following motion: 
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In voting at meetings of the Council, or on proposals which are sub- 
mitted by letter from time to time, it is assumed that the representa- 
tives of constituent and institutional members of the Council are ex- 
pressing their individual opinions and that such votes do not in any way 
commit or bind the organization or institution which they represent. 


Hereafter this statement will be announced at meetings of 
the Council and prominently displayed on every request for 
reactions from representatives to the Council on problems of 
educational policy. 

Thus, it seems to me that we shall gradually work out one 
or more methods of securing the reactions of representatives 
to the Council on important educational problems which may 
never reach the rather formal procedures used by the United 
States Chamber of Commerce but which, nevertheless, will 
serve one of the most important purposes envisioned by the 
founders of the Council twenty-eight years ago. 


RESEARCH AND STUDIES 


A second function of the Council is that of research and 
study. In these days educational research and study, in con- 
trast to all earlier periods, have assumed an exceedingly im- 
portant place in the formulation of educational policy. There 
is, indeed, a natural distrust of pronouncements on educational 
policy unless it can be shown that they are based on research 
and experience. Hence, the results of research in the field of 
education have a validity in the minds of most people which 
engenders confidence in pronouncements which are based 
thereon. 

The Council has engaged in a long series of educational re- 
searches and studies, prominent among which were those con- 
ducted by the American Youth Commission, the Commission 
on Teacher Education, and the Motion Picture Project. These 
activities were made possible by generous grants from a great 
variety of sources, including especially the educational founda- 
tions. In every instance a great body of relevant facts were 
marshalled, and a number of educational experiments were set 
up on the basis of which a committee or commission, composed 
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of representative leaders in American education, reached con- 
clusions which have become important pronouncements in the 
field of educational policy. 

This procedure has always involved the cooperation of a 
number of the Council’s member organizations and institu- 
tions, sometimes by the appointment of individuals promi- 
nently identified with them to Council committees or commis- 
sions and, frequently, through local studies in selected colleges 
or school systems, such as the two projects now under way in 
the field of intergroup relations. 

In this connection, it should be understood that, although 
the conclusions reached by Council committees or commissions 
may be exceedingly important, they may not properly be 
spoken of as pronouncements of the Council itself unless some 
such procedure is followed as I have already suggested. 

I do not wish in any way to minimize the importance of the 
conclusions which are reached by Council committees and com- 
missions. They may be of very great importance because the 
group responsible for them is usually both representative and 
able. Moreover, as everyone knows, the quality of the con- 
clusions is their own best authority. Publications in the realm 
of social policy, including the field of education, which are 
based on facts and are cogently and logically presented will 
in this day and age of widespread communication receive just 
about that amount of attention and secure just about that 
degree of results which they merit. Hence, the very great im- 
portance to American education of the numerous studies which 
are being undertaken by Council committees and commissions. 


SERVICES 


I do not suppose that the organizers of the Council antici- 
pated, except in a very general way, the importance of services 
to member organizations and institutions. It was expected 
from the very beginning that the interests of colleges and 
schools would be represented to the various federal agencies, 
particularly the Army and the Navy. It could not have been 
foreseen, however, that these representations to the armed 
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services would have to be so frequent and so varied as proved 
to be the case in World War II. Nor could it be anticipated 
that there would be almost innumerable alphabetical agencies 
—all the way from the NYA through the CCC, the WPA, 
the FHA, Selective Service, Surplus War Property Adminis- 
tration, Social Security, the Cultural Relations Division of the 
State Department, the Veterans’ Administration, down to the 
OPA, and many others which will readily come to your minds 
—with which the staff and various committees of the Council 
would alternately have to wrestle and cooperate on one sub- 
ject after the other in order to represent the interests of edu- 
cation. Truly life in Washington has been interesting indeed 
during the past seven years, and we would have been derelict 
had we not attempted to perform these services and to report 
our doings frequently to you through letters, bulletins, and 
press releases. 

There are, however, other types of services which the Coun- 
cil has rendered to its members from time to time. For sey- 
eral years it conducted the Financial Advisory Service, which, 
L am convinced, was of considerable value to the financial off- 
cers of the institutions of higher education. We have pro- 
duced and distributed a variety of tests over the past twenty 
years. We have carried on a number of surveys of educational 
institutions and school systems. We have produced and dis- 
tributed a number of filmstrips and filmslides, and we have 
issued and distributed our own publications, including the 
handbook, 4 merican Universities and Colleges, as well as A 
Guide to the Evaluation of Educational Experiences in the 
Armed Services, and A Guide to Colleges, Universities, and 
Professional Schools in the United States. 

I need not tell you that the performance of these services 
by the Council staff takes time and properly raises the question 
as to whether—or at least to what extent—the Council should 
attempt to carry them on in view of other heavy and im- 
portant demands. I assure you that these questions have been 
raised as each type of service has been under consideration. 

There are a variety of reasons why such services should be 
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performed by the Council. Sometimes it is the comprehensive 
character of the Council which makes it the best sponsor for 
such publications as the handbook and the two guides which I 
mentioned a few moments ago. In the case of other publica- 
tions resulting from the studies of the Council’s commissions 
and committees, we found that it was impossible to depend on 
commercial publishers to publish and distribute all of our re- 
ports and manuscripts in the way we wished. Hence, we were 
compelled to set up a fairly elaborate system of editing, pub- 
lishing, and distributing Council documents. In the field of 
testing, it became clear that the production of tests inevitably 
follows research, and that there could be no effective system 
of producing tests unless it was accompanied by an effective 
system of making them available—hence our extensive service 
in the field of testing. 

Finally, it is to be remembered that the Council has under- 
taken these services only because there has been an active de- 
mand for them by member organizations and institutions. 
These member organizations and institutions are deeply inter- 
ested in the pronouncements on major educational problems 
which emanate from the Council from time to time, but they 
live in a very practical world where representations to federal 
agencies, service publications, advice on financial problems, 
educational surveys, and tests are directly and financially valu- 
able to them. From the point of view of the Council’s mem- 
bers, therefore, the greater the variety and effectiveness of 
these services, the more valuable their membership in the 
Council appears to them to be. As I stated earlier, during 
the past ten years the Council has had a rather remarkable 
increase in both organizational and institutional members. 
The reactions which I have received on innumerable occasions 
have convinced me that this situation is due in no small part 
to the Council’s program of services. 


Ill. THe PropiemMs AND Po.ticies COMMITTEE 


It is the function of the Problems and Policies Committee 
to consider the merging and recurring problems of first-rate 
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importance in American education. In some instances the 
committee itself makes pronouncements on these matters. In 
others it recommends the establishment of special facilities to 
study, make recommendations on, and take such actions as are 
appropriate and possible. 

During the past two years the committee has been occupied 
to a considerable extent with the continuing question of 
whether universal military training is to be established in this 
country. The committee has been deeply impressed with the 
need for considering this problem as a part of a total plan for 
national defense, including new scientific developments and the 
plans of the United Nations for the preservation of peace. 
Hence, at its meeting in October 1945 the following statement 
was adopted: 


We are concerned that education shall contribute its full part to 
the nation’s future security. The experience of the war now closing 
and of the peace now in the making has convinced us that military 
strength constantly maintained is essential both to the preservation of 
peace and to the exercise of international influence consistent with our 
national ideals and obligations, but we are equally convinced that mili- 
tary strength alone cannot guarantee these ends. 

High skill in understanding the problems and aspirations of other 
peoples, in composing differences of interest and policy, and in inter- 
preting national and international issues to the people at large is equally 
necessary with military might if armed conflicts are to be avoided. 
Special capacity in these matters, as in military matters, is a concern for 
experts, yet responsibility to contribute in service and sacrifice in both 
realms is universal. 

Scientific pre-eminence, technological skill, industrial and agricultural 
capacity, medical preparedness, and a dominant position in research are 
equally necessary with military potential both to avoid war and to meet 
its issues successfully. 


Preparedness to cope with matters of government, economic adminis- 
tration, relief, and reconstruction within areas of military operation 
and occupation and to deal constructively with the issues of peace- 
making are equally essential to preserve security when restored by 
armed power. 

We would, therefore, deem it unwise to deal piecemeal with policies 
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and measures concerned with the nation’s defense against war. In 
particular, we would consider it inexpedient to commit the nation 
to a plan of universal military training or service in advance of a broad 
consideration of the entire problem of the nation’s security. Equally, 
we would deem it unwise for Congress to determine this issue on the 
judgment of the armed forces alone. While we have profound re- 
spect for their expert knowledge and judgment on the strategic and 
technical problems of defense and war, we believe that other than mili- 
tary issues are deeply involved. Without the broadest possible weigh- 
ing of these issues and the development of an equally comprehensive 
security program for the nation, we should have grave doubts of the 
effective use of the forces of education or of their ability to fulfill 
their obligations to the nation in an adequate degree, both in peace and 
war. 

We therefore strongly urge that the President appoint a commission 
representing the highest abilities and widest interests of the nation 
to study the problems of national security and to report to the Congress 
and that no permanent measure looking toward military training or 
service be considered by Congress until this commission has submitted 
its recommendations. 


This pronouncement formed a part of the statement which 
was submitted to the Committee on Military Affairs of the 
House of Representatives on November 20. Earlier a similar 
request for the appointment of a national commission to con- 
sider all aspects of national defense together was presented to 
President Truman. Many other organizations have joined 
the Council in similar requests, but up to the present time 
Congress has not seen fit to give this proposal serious con- 
sideration. 

As was stated in my report last year, it now seems clear 
that the emergency measures taken during the war by the fed- 
eral government may in many instances have long-time impli- 
cations. Several of these will be considered in other places 
in this report. Others, to which the Problems and Policies 
Committee has given special consideration, will be discussed 
in this section of the report. 

In this connection it is desirable that as early as possible 
there should be a comprehensive analysis and evaluation of 
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the relations of the higher institutions to the federal govern- 
ment during World War II. Such a statement was never writ- 
ten following World War I, largely because of the difficulty 
in assembling data. There is no dearth of data on this sub- 
ject growing out of World War II; this time the relationships 
were much more extensive. Since we were actively engaged in 
the struggle for a longer period than was the case in World 
War I, it seems that the story might have more lasting impli- 
cations for American higher education and, therefore, have 
much more value than a similar story of World War I. At 
any rate, the subject appealed to the Problems and Policies 
Committee as very important, and at its meeting in October 
1945 it authorized the staff to seek funds with which to under- 
take such a study. [I hope that we may be able to undertake 
this important enterprise in the early future while the details 
of education’s contribution to the war effort are still fresh in 
our minds. 

Another subject growing out of our experience in the war 
was the proposal for a national science foundation. This 
proposal grew out of the report of a committee headed by 
Dr. Vannevar Bush, director of the Office of Scientific Re- 
search and Development, appointed at the instigation of Pres- 
ident Roosevelt in November 1944. The report was entitled 
Science, The Endless Frontier. The report concludes that 
basic research should be initiated in American colleges and 
universities and that in order to do this federal funds must be 
provided for the support of such a program. The Bush re- 
port recommends the establishment of an independent govern- 
mental agency to be known as the “National Research Foun- 
dation.”” The foundation would be controlled by a nine-man 


board, not otherwise connected with the government, who 
would serve without compensation. The board’s policies 
would be administered by a director appointed by the mem- 
bers. Within the foundation would be five divisions: (1) 
medical research; (2) natural sciences; (3) national defense; 
(4) scientific personnel and education; (5) publications and 
scientific collaboration. 
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Under the proposed division of scientific personnel and edu- 
cation a system of 6,000 national scholarships and fellowships 
was recommended to encourage the development of scientific 
talent. The scholars would be chosen after suitable examina- 
tion by state committees of selection and would be permitted 
to attend institutions of their own choice within the limits of 
advice offered by the state board. Fellows would be chosen 
by a national committee of selection. All recipients would be 
required to enroll in a “National Science Reserve” whereby 
the government would call them into service—not necessarily 
of a military nature—in the event of a national emergency. 

After the release of the Bush report three identical bills 
were introduced into Congress, following its recommendations, 
and referred to the appropriate committees for study and 
action. 

A second report on the subject was made by the Subcom- 
mittee on War Mobilization of the Senate Military Affairs 
Committee, under the chairmanship of Senator Kilgore of 
West Virginia. A number of the findings in this report were 
common to those of the Bush report. 

At its meeting in October 1945 the Problems and Policies 
Committee had the benefit of discussion of this subject by 
representatives of the National Research Council, the Social 
Science Research Council, and the American Council of 
Learned Societies. After extended consideration, the commit- 
tee adopted a report which contained recommendations: 


1. Favoring the general principles of the several bills looking toward 
the establishment of a national research foundation in the natural 
sciences. 

2. An undergraduate scholarship program supported by the federal 
government which should be available to students in any area of knowl- 
edge who were enrolled in approved universities and colleges. 

3. A fellowship program for graduate students in the natural sciences, 
to be extended to other areas of knowledge as need was demonstrated. 


Unfortunately there has been considerable disagreement in 
the Congress, particularly on the manner in which such a na- 
tional science foundation should be administered. These dif- 
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ferences of opinion have resulted in several bills with similar 
objectives, but different methods of administration. Whether 
it will be possible to reconcile these differences in time for the 
present Congress to act on this important proposal remains to 
be seen. 

The most distressing heritage of the war from an educa- 
tional point of view is the devastation of schools and uni- 
versities in the countries occupied by the enemy during the 
war. At its meeting in February 1946 the committee listened 
to this stirring story as told by several representatives of 
UNRRA. Clearly something needed to be done. 

But it was equally clear that if funds were to be secured in 
this country for educational rehabilitation abroad it would be 
necessary to secure them from voluntary sources. In the 
minds of the members of the committee there was no doubt 
about our moral obligation to relieve this distress as far as 
possible. Hence, the committee voted that the Council should 
set up a committee to consider the problem of educational 
rehabilitation in the enemy-occupied countries and to formu- 
late a program of action for such rehabilitation in which it 
was hoped that the several educational organizations may 
participate extensively. The steps which the staff of the Coun- 
cil has taken toward this end are described elsewhere in this 
report. 

Related to this problem is the reorganization of education 
along democratic lines in Germany, Italy, and Japan. For- 
tunately in the case of Japan, the War and State Departments 
took prompt steps in the naming of an educational mission to 
Japan. The mission, composed of a number of outstanding 
leaders of American education, including Dr. George D. Stod- 
dard, chairman of the Problems and Policies Committee, and 
Dr. A. J. Stoddard, chairman of the Council, has just re- 
turned to this country after submitting to General MacArthur 
a very challenging report on the revision of the educational 
system of Japan, including recommendations as to the revi- 
sion of textbooks, the democratizing of the educational or- 
ganization, and the simplification of the Japanese alphabet. 
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In Germany the situation has been very much more difficult, 
partly because the country has been divided into four zones of 
occupation, governed by the military forces of Russia, Great 
Britain, France, and the United States. Furthermore, to date 
the military authorities in the American zone have given quite 
inadequate attention to the educational situation. After con- 
siderable discussion, the Problems and Policies Committee 
recommended the appointment of a special Council committee 
to study the situation and to recommend a more adequate pro- 
gram of education in Germany. So far no steps have been 
taken in this direction, in part because it may prove wiser to 
urge the appointment of an educational mission, similar to 
the one sent to Japan, to study the situation in Germany. 

The committee has continued to give attention to the need 
for establishing a national commission, composed of outstand- 
ing leaders of civic life, to consider all appropriate steps for 
the promotion of public education. This proposal is being 
jointly considered with the Educational Policies Commission. 
I am glad to say that the two groups have recently arranged 
to secure the services of Dr. Julius E. Warren, formerly state 
commissioner of education in Massachusetts, who will develop 
further the proposal for such a commission and make an 
initial canvass of individuals who might be induced to accept 
membership on the proposed commission. The outlook for 
such a commission seems promising at this time. It could be 
of tremendous benefit to public education and hence to Ameri- 
can life as a whole. 

The committee has during the course of the year been con- 
cerned with several other matters of consequence, namely, 
problems in international education, the development of 
emerging fields of education such as social security and hous- 
ing, the Council’s program of teacher education through the 
Council on Cooperation in Teacher Education, the establish- 
ment of a Council committee to consider the special problems 
of the Pacific coast, and the proposed United States Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Security. These matters will 
be covered elsewhere in this report. 
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As I review the subjects which are considered from year to 
year by this important committee of the Council, I am con- 
stantly amazed at not only the degree to which the committee 
is able to identify what seem to me to be the important prob- 
lems in American education but also the wisdom of the recom- 
mendations of the committee looking toward their solution. 
Certainly the Council owes much of the success of its program 
to the wisdom of this committee. 


IV. New Commissions AND COMMITTEES 
ACCREDITATION OF SERVICE EXPERIENCES 


Since the beginning of the war, the American Council on 
Education has taken an active part in the problems of ac- 
creditation of service experiences. In previous reports | have 
referred to the various activities of the Council in this field, 
such as the development of counseling service for men and 
women in the armed services in cooperation with the United 
States Armed Forces Institute; the publication of several 
pamphlets on educational credit for military experience on 
both the college and secondary school level, some in coopera- 
tion with the National Association of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals; the allocation of two of the bulletins on Higher Edu- 
cation and National Affairs to statements on this subject; and 
the publication of the Guide to the Evaluation of Educational 
Experiences in the Armed Services, edited by George P. Tuttle, 
and A Guide to Colleges, Universities, and Professional 
Schools, edited by Carter V. Good. 

Last fall the Joint Army-Navy Committee on Welfare and 
Recreation recommended the establishment of a continuing 
civilian agency to act as a central clearinghouse, coordinating 
all activities concerned with this problem. The Council re- 
ceived a grant of $75,000 from the Carnegie Corporation for 
the establishment of such a program. A commission was set 
up, and a staff has been at work since December 1945, Paul 
E. Elicker, executive secretary of the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals, chairman. In addition, con- 
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sultants representing the four armed services, the Veterans’ 
Administration, and the Apprentice-Training Service assist in 
coordinating their activities with the work of the commission. 

The director of this project, Thomas N. Barrows, former 
president of Lawrence College, has been active in this work 
since the winter of 1942. During the spring of 1943 he made 
three extensive trips, participating in numerous regional col- 
lege conferences called by the Council to discuss this subject. 
The associate director of this project, Cornelius P. Turner, 
was during the war director of the Accreditation Section at 
the United States Armed Forces Institute. Before the war 
he had experience in secondary school administration. 

One of the major undertakings of this Commission is the 
maintenance of a continuing, up-to-date, compilation of ac- 
creditation policies and practices among secondary schools and 
colleges with respect particularly to the basis on which experi- 
ence and special-training courses in the armed services may be 
evaluated in terms of school and college credit. In order to 
gain such information at first hand the Commission has spon- 
sored a large number of conferences of state departments of 
education and representative leaders in secondary education, 
and a series of state and regional college conferences. These 
meetings have been led by members of the staff. Within a 
short time these conferences will be virtually completed; Mr. 
Barrows and Mr. Turner will have conducted a total of forty- 
seven such secondary school meetings with representatives 
from forty-five states, and twenty college conferences. In ad- 
dition, members of the staff have participated in seven other 
educational meetings, making a total of seventy-four. On the 
basis of these discussions, a comprehensive compilation of 
present accreditation policies will be published. 

On the recommendation of the Commission, the Veterans’ 
Administration has agreed to purchase 25,000 copies of a new 
and complete edition of the Guide to the Evaluation of Edu- 
cational Experiences in the Armed Services for free distribu- 
tion to high schools and colleges in the United States. It is 
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anticipated that this distribution will take place early this 
summer. . Thereafter, the problem of interpreting and evaluat- 
ing service experience will be greatly facilitated. 

The staff reports that virtually all states have provided for 
the use of the Tests of General Educational Development as 
a basis for awarding high school diplomas or certificates of 
equivalency. While the policies and practices are not identical 
in all regions or within some states, the increasing use of 
these tests is proving of great benefit to veterans as a basis for 
admission to higher institutions and in employment oppor- 
tunities. 

Two additional equivalent forms of the General Educa- 
tional Development Tests, High School Level, are now being 
constructed. The first of these new forms will be ready for 
use this summer and will be made available for controlled 
use by civilian educational institutions for testing veterans. 

Colleges are reporting that veterans as a group are doing 
better academic work than nonveterans, and that the veterans 
are cooperating in every respect. Far from forcing a lower- 
ing of academic standards, the presence of veterans is, in fact, 
improving them. Although most colleges have modified the 
quantitative requirements for admission of veterans, there has 
been no need to lower qualitative standards either for admis- 
sion or for their academic programs. 

The Veterans’ Testing Service of the American Council on 
Education has been closely coordinated with the Commission 
on Accreditation in matters of policy and function. 

While the work of this Commission is addressed to the 
matter of evaluating experiences in the armed services in 
terms of school and college credit, it is easy to see that any 
measures which schools or institutions of higher education 
apply to veterans will commend themselves immediately to 
the same institutions as policies which they may also follow 
with respect to nonveterans. Already the action taken by 
schools and colleges, largely stimulated by this commission, 
has extended into all parts of the country and into all types 
of institutions. It seems fair to conclude, therefore, that time- 
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serving as necessary to school and college credit is due for 
considerable modification and that what a student knows or 
can do will become more and more recognized as the basis for 
graduation. 


IMPLICATIONS OF THE ARMED SERVICES EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAMS FOR CIVILIAN EDUCATION 


A little more than a year ago the Council presented simul- 
taneously to the Carnegie Foundation and the General Edu- 
cation Board a proposal for a study of the implications of the 
armed services educational programs for civilian education. 
The purpose of the study, as stated in the proposal, was to 
find effective means of evaluating military experience for its 
potential significance to civilian institutions, and to facilitate 
the understanding and adoption of those features of the mili- 
tary educational programs which will improve education and 
training in civilian life. 

The proposal for the study contained a tentative outline 
of topics which might be included. Among them were: 

Classification, assignment, and selection 

Motivation 

Instructional materials and methods 

Special training 

Therapy and mental hygiene 

Variable factors affecting adjustment 

Nonmilitary educational activities 

Special research techniques 


The two foundations—Carnegie and the General Educa- 
tion Board—jointly provided $150,000 for this study. Dr. 
Alonzo G. Grace, commissioner of education for Connecticut, 
agreed to assume the directorship. As the study has pro- 
gressed the topics originally suggested in the outline have 
been modified and extended in a variety of directions. The 
initial purposes remain unchanged, but unforeseen conditions 
have of necessity required a modification of some of the 
original plans. 


Few people were able to predict VJ Day and the termina- 
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tion of the fighting-war. The sudden and unpredicted end of 
the war affected practically every phase of the reconversion 
program contemplated for the postwar period. The study of 
the implications of the armed services educational programs 
for civil education, though planned during the midst of the 
war as a two-year project, necessarily had to be replanned. 
It was decided to complete the project so far as possible dur- 
ing a one-year period largely because of the rapid demobiliza- 
tion program. 

The commission staff, however, is of the opinion that this 
change in time schedule will make possible a more effective 
study than had the major document been completed during 
the pressure of the war period. It has been possible for staff 
members not only to observe Army and Navy educational pro- 
grams during the period of the war, but also during the pe- 
riod of demobilization, when many educational programs ap- 
proximated a peacetime character. 

It becomes increasingly obvious to the staff that the study 
will be of interest and value to educators. On the other hand, 
an equally good volume might have been written on the con- 
tributions of American education to the armed services edu- 
cational programs. The character and the fundamental 
procedures were contributions of educators who were either 
in uniform or recruited in civilian capacities as consultants to 
the various services. 

It has been necessary to limit this study specifically to 
the armed services educational programs. Many have drawn 
conclusions concerning the effectiveness of these programs, 
whereas the impact of war or the effect of a war period upon 
schools and colleges was perhaps more influential in inciting 
changes in procedure, practice, or programs. For example, 
the health, physical fitness, and recreation program of the 
armed services offers little except in the way of a “hardening 
process” for physical education classes in our schools and col- 
leges. On the other hand, the influence for the expansion of 
this program is the result of Selective Service data relating 
to the physical and mental condition of youth. 
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In another area, the armed services have demonstrated that 
illiterates who are not slow learners can attain a fourth-grade 
reading ability in from twelve to twenty weeks. The Navy 
studied over 7,000 illiterates, and in the Army installations 
approximately 87 percent of the illiterates inducted were made 
fit for basic training in various units. 

The language programs appear to offer the most extensive 
field for research, and intensive studies are in progress in 
this area. No one specific method is a panacea in itself. 
Considerable experimentation is required in this field as well 
as much interdepartmental planning when institutions con- 
sider the redirection of their language teaching. 

This study has uncovered an appalling amount of data— 
an intensive study of any one area would require most of the 
funds allocated to this project. One of the most fruitful chap- 
ters probably will be research. The staff has tried to identify 
all fruitful areas and has made a critical evaluation of the 
armed services educational programs. 

It may be said at this point that the educational programs 
of the armed services will not revolutionize civilian educa- 
tion. There is evidence that a much closer relationship should 
prevail among the armed services, government, industrial or- 
ganizations, and the educational system in order that each 
may be aware of the problems of the other. This is partic- 
ularly true in the vocational-technical area. The major re- 
search will be completed by July 1, and the completed report 
will be sent to the press about October 1946. 


SURVEY OF PHARMACEUTICAL EDUCATION, PRACTICES, 
AND SERVICES 


A number of times in recent years the Council has been 
approached on the question of making a survey of pharmaceu- 
tical education in the United States. It was not, however, 
until this year that plans for such a survey were completed. 
Upon the request of the American Association of Colleges of 
Pharmacy, the Council presented to the American Founda- 
tion for Pharmaceutical Education the outline of a compre- 
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hensive survey of pharmaceutical education, practices, and 
services, with a request for a grant to underwrite the project. 
The American Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education very 
generously made a grant of $95,650 for the survey, extending 
over a period of approximately three years. 

In the survey consideration will be given to such matters as 
the activities engaged in by pharmacists, the general knowl- 
edge that a pharmacist should have regarding pharmaceutical 
products, new fields of pharmaceutical service with their im- 
plications for training and for employment, the role of phar- 
macy in medical care, the evaluation by pharmacy graduates 
of their previous training in relation to the activities in which 
they engage, the supply and demand of trained personnel in 
pharmacy, the relationship of pharmaceutical education to 
business and industry, and provisions for the guidance of stu- 
dents in colleges of pharmacy. 

A committee to be in general charge of the survey, con- 
sisting of nationally known representatives of pharmaceutical 
education and various pharmaceutical interests, along with 
nationally known representatives of education outside the 
pharmaceutical field, has been appointed, W. W. Charters, 
chairman. Dr. Edward C. Elliott, president emeritus of 
Purdue University, has accepted the directorship of the survey. 

The officers of the Council have been particularly impressed 
with the interest on the part of a large business and service 
organization in making an objective appraisal of its educa- 
tional program in relation to its own services. The close 
cooperation between the educational and the business aspects 
of pharmacy in undertaking this survey represents a pattern 
which may well be followed by other professional services. 


STUDY OF THE TREATMENT OF THE SOVIET UNION IN 
AMERICAN TEXTBOOKS 


The Council has devoted substantial time and funds to 
various studies of teaching materials used in American schools 
to see what they say and do not say with respect to other 
countries. The most noteworthy of these studies was the 
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survey Of Latin America in School and College Teaching Ma- 
terials, published in 1944. Since that time other studies deal- 
ing with the Orient, Canada, and with intergroup relations in 
the United States have been completed or are under way. 

It would seem obvious that the nation of the world about 
which Americans most need information and understanding 
is the Soviet Union. In attempting to build an informational 
background for students to enable them to think intelligently 
about the Soviet Union, it would be germane to inquire 
whether our teaching materials were well suited for that pur- 
pose. If, as with Latin America and the Far East, it is found 
that the texts are not adequate, some recommendations as 
to their improvement would be in order. 

Accordingly, with financial assistance from several sources, 
the Council has set up a committee, Elmer Ellis, chairman, 
which will be in general charge of a study of the treatment 
of the Soviet Union in the history and geography texts most 
commonly used in American schools. The members of the 
committee were carefully chosen from the fields of social 
studies, international affairs, and Russian studies. The ex- 
amination of the materials will be undertaken under the direc- 
tion of Richard W. Burkhardt at Syracuse University. To 
assist in the evaluation of the findings, a consultative committee 
of nineteen or twenty persons will also participate in the 
survey. This committee will be composed of representatives 
from the publishing field, the field of general education and 
curriculum, from the social studies, and from the field of 
Russian affairs. 

The procedure followed in the study will be to assay the 
materials on three questions: 

1. What proportion of social studies material is actually de- 
voted to a study of the Soviet Union? 

2. How accurate and adequate are the references found? 

3. How might the treatment be improved? 

The problem of the place of the Soviet Union in the curric- 
ulum of the American school is a complex one. This survey 
will inevitably be concerned with that problem. A major diff- 
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culty is that the differences between the political, social, and 
economic organization of the Soviet Union and the United 
States is so marked. Many persons are inclined to be pas- 
sionately opposed or attracted to the Soviet Union and equally 
passionately concerned about the discussion of the Soviet 
Union in the American schools. The persons selected to serve 
on this project have reputations for objectivity and non- 
partisanship in this respect to the Soviet Union. The attitude 
of the whole endeavor is to contribute to the development of 
the best possible materials of instruction for future American 
citizens. ‘The major premise of the study is that a frank 
and accurate portrayal of the Soviet Union is essential in the 
education of intelligent American citizens who must live in 
this world in which the United States and the Soviet Union 
are neighbors. 


AMERICAN SCHOOLS IN CHINA 


At the request of the Department of State the Council 
entered into an agreement with the Department on June 29, 
1945, to administer a grant-in-aid of $75,000 to be used in 
purchasing educational materials for certain schools and in- 
stitutions of learning in China sponsored by United States 
citizens or organizations, or dependent for a part or all of 
their support upon United States citizens or organizations. 
The contract provides that not more than 10 percent of the 
grant is to be used for administrative purposes and not more 
than 15 percent to defray storage and transportation costs 
in delivering the materials purchased. 

A survey of the United States—sponsored schools in China 
has been made by Roy Tasco Davis, director of the Inter- 
American Schools Service, and Anne Lamberton, formerly 
registrar of the Medical School of St. John’s University, 
Shanghai. The results of this survey have been reported to 
the Department of State, and it is expected that the allocation 
of funds to approximately twenty educational institutions in 
China will be made at an early date. 

Through this interesting enterprise the United States has 
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once more given evidence of its desire to assist on a modest 
scale in the educational rehabilitation and development of a 
great ally in World War II. Thus we have deepened a 
friendship which ought to be a powerful influence toward 
enduring world peace and good will. 


THE PACIFIC COAST COMMITTEE 


At the beginning of the calendar year the Council received 
a proposal from a group of individuals connected with schools 
and institutions of higher education on the Pacific coast. This 
proposal advocated setting up a Pacific coast office of the 
American Council on Education to consider ways and means 
of acquainting schools and colleges on the Pacific coast with 
various activities of the Council, the relationships between 
and among organizations, institutions, and schools on the 
Pacific coast, and other educational problems related to that 
area. The proposal was discussed by the Problems and 
Policies Committee and the Executive Committee of the Coun- 
cil from the viewpoint of (1) a branch office of the Council 
on the west coast and (2) a regional committee somewhat 
similar in character to the Committee on Southern Regional 
Studies and Education. After extensive consideration of the 
matter, the Executive Committee, at its meeting on February 
16, 1946, passed a motion authorizing “the setting up of a 
representative committee of individuals on the west coast to 
carry on studies of educational problems in the region, and to 
consider all problems of relationships between and among 
organizations, institutions, and schools on the Pacific coast.” 

Subsequently a Pacific Coast Committee of the Council was 
appointed by the Executive Committee at its meeting on May 
2, 1946, with Alvin C. Eurich, academic vice president of 
Stanford University, as its chairman. At the same meeting 
the Executive Committee agreed that the sum of $5,000 
should be allocated to the work of the Pacific Coast Commit- 
tee from the general operating budget for 1946-47. Such 
allocation is provided for in the budget to be presented to the 
annual meeting. 
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The chairman of the committee, Dr. Eurich, will bring the 
group together for organization and planning at the earliest 
possible time. I hope very much that this committee will 
facilitate closer ties between those in the field of education on 
the west coast and their colleagues across the miles, as well 
as bringing together, for a consideration of regional problems, 
the schools and institutions of higher education which border 
on the Pacific. 


THE DELAWARE SURVEY 


The Council has under way a survey of the public elemen- 
tary and secondary schools of the state of Delaware. The 
invitation to make this survey was extended to the Council 
by the State School Survey Commission which the Governor 
had apointed upon authorization of the legislature. 

The survey is comprehensive in scope, including educational 
needs and demands within the state, administration and 
finance, school plants and facilities, curriculums and programs 
of studies. 

The Council was most fortunate in securing the services 
of Dr. E. D. Grizzell, professor of education at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, as director of the survey. Dr. Grizzell 
is assisted by a staff of specialists, each of whom is studying 
a particular aspect of the educational program. The staff 
members will collaborate in preparing a final report which 
will go to the commission. The commission will incorporate 
verbatim the report of the survey staff in its report to the 
Governor and the legislature of the state. 

It is anticipated that the survey will be completed in time 
for the commission to make its report to the fall session of 
the Delaware legislature. 


V. CONTINUING COMMISSIONS AND COMMITTEES 


RELATIONSHIPS OF HIGHER EDUCATION TO THE 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


My report of one year ago included summaries of Council 
activities, both in relation to the prosecution of the war and 
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those looking to the essential adjustments in the postwar pe- 
riod, which then seemed many months yet ahead. Within 
these short twelve months, plans then in process of formula- 
tion have been translated into legislation, regulations, and 
procedures; classrooms—vacant then—are now overflowing, 
and institutions are developing effective means for selection 
and referral of students. 

It is well that colleges and universities began early to 
prepare for the postwar period. Otherwise, a serious situa- 
tion could have been a national catastrophe. The relation- 
ships of higher education with agencies of the federal gov- 
ernment have grown closer as the nation girded itself to meet 
the challenge of postwar years. But it should not be in- 
ferred that this challenge has been met in full. Some of the 
problems of a year ago have not been solved; new ones have 
developed. In some relationships complete cooperation has 
been established and maintained; in others, it has been half- 
hearted or even negative. It is as much the purpose of this 
report to record failures as to indicate successes. 

Of the legislation enacted by the Seventy-eighth Congress, 
the four laws which looked specifically to the postwar period 
and which had important potentialities for education were: 

Public Law 346, providing education and training for veterans of 

World War II. 
Public Law 16, providing vocational rehabilitation for veterans with 
a service-connected disability. 

Public Law 113, providing rehabilitation to individuals injured in 

war service or otherwise. 

Public Law 697 which established policies for the disposition of 

surplus property. 


Other important bills were introduced in the Seventy-ninth 
Congress which have far-reaching influence upon education. 
These include provisions for (1) a national science founda- 
tion including scholarships and fellowships; (2) veteran- 
student housing; (3) ROTC; (4) compulsory military train- 
ing; (5) federal aid to education; and (6) liberalization of 
Public Laws 346 and 16. 
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In all of the Council’s activities in relation to both legisla. 
tion and the procedures of governmental agencies, it has had 
the invaluable assistance of its Committee on Relationships of 
Higher Education to the Federal Government. The follow. 
ing persons have served as chairmen of this committee: Harry 
Woodburn Chase, chancellor of New York University; Isaiah 
Bowman, president, Johns Hopkins University; Edmund E. 
Day, president, Cornell University; O. C. Carmichael, then 
president of Vanderbilt University, now president of the Car- 
negie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching; and 
Chancellor Chase, who is now serving his second period. 
Francis J. Brown of the Council staff has been the continuing 
secretary of the Committee. 

Most, if not all of the activities of the Council which are 
briefly described in the rest of this section of my report have 
had the careful and constant consideration of this committee. 


Trained Personnel 


A year ago I discussed the rapidly expanding gap in the 
training of young people for the fields essential to our national 
health and interest. Immediately after VJ Day specific rec- 
ommendations were made to the Office of War Mobilization 
and Reconversion and to Selective Service urging (1) defer- 
ment of students on a quota basis for essential scientific fields 
and (2) postponement of induction of high school and col- 
lege students until the end of the semester in which they be- 
came eighteen years of age. Selective Service accepted the 
recommendation regarding postponement—in fact, exceeded 
it for high school students—but no change was made in de- 
ferment policies. Although the matter is still under discussion 
with government agencies, it does not appear that any defer- 
ment of students will be permitted. Almost nine months after 
final victory the concession made under the duress of war is 
still insisted upon: ‘‘Every able-bodied male is destined for 
the armed forces ahd responsibility for their training rests 
with the Army and Navy.” 

During war this policy was justified by Selective Service on 
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the grounds of the priority of manpower needs of the armed 
forces. Now the justification is on the basis of not excluding 
veterans from college. A study made in November by the 
Council indicated that the number of eighteen-year-olds who 
would be deferred would not be in excess of 25,000 each 
semester. 

If college students for whom induction has been postponed 
are inducted at the end of the current semester, it will still 
further extend the gap in educational training, especially in 
the graduate scientific fields for which the training period is 
too long to be attractive to veterans. There is no apparent 
justification for continuing the shortsighted policy of the war 
into the postwar period, and every effort has been and will 
be made by the Council to secure modification. In all of its 
activities in this field, the Council has had the closest coopera- 
tion of the National Research Council and other professional 
organizations. 


Compulsory Military Training 


Perhaps no issue has been of such deep concern to educators 
as that of compulsory military training. In February 1945 
the Council submitted a questionnaire on this question to the 
presidents of all institutions of higher education. A total of 
1,196 replies were received, 71 percent of the number of ques- 
tionnaires distributed. In reply to the question “Should the 
decision regarding the establishment of a program of uni- 
versal military (Army and Navy) training for the United 
States as a peacetime policy be made now or after the estab- 
lishment of the peace?’ In answering, 77.1 percent said “after 
the establishment of the peace,” 18.5 percent said “now,” and 
the balance (4.3 percent) were “uncertain.” The second ques- 
tion was: “Do you favor the creation by the Congress of a na- 
tional commission representative of many interests—Army 
and Navy, education, business, labor, agriculture, and religion 
—to study all aspects of postwar national defense, including 
universal military training, and to make recommendations to 
the Congress?” Four out of five college presidents believed 
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that such a commission should be appointed; one in ten did 
not favor the appointment of a commission; the remainder 
were uncertain. The third question was: “Irrespective of 
your judgment expressed in reply to Question 1, if the decision 
concerning universal military training is to be made now, do 
you favor the establishment as a peacetime policy of some 
form of universal military training for physically qualified 
men?” Here the replies were more divided—47 percent were 
opposed to peacetime military training; 38.3 percent were in 
favor; and the balance were either uncertain or did not 
answer. 

The results of this study were presented to the House Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs at its hearings on the legislation. 
At the same time the Council urged that the committee favor- 
ably report out a bill urging the President and the State De- 
partment to make every possible effort to have the United 
Nations outlaw universal military training. It is now evident 
that this Congress will take no action on the question of mili- 
tary training prior to its reconvening after election. But 
educators must not infer that the issue is dead. It will be 
revived again early next year. Selective Service has been ex- 
tended only long enough to give the Congress, after it recon- 
venes, time to act again on the question of universal military 
training. 

The Council has consistently taken the position that the 
President should appoint a national commission to study every 
aspect of our total defense and that the decision regarding 
compulsory military training should be based upon the report 
of such a committee. The need for such a study is greater 
now than ever before if sane judgment, rather than emotional- 
ism and trumped-up fears, is to determine our action over 
the long future. 










Surplus Property 





It is impossible to do more than make a general estimate of 
the amount of surplus property which would be of value to 
schools and colleges that has been or will be disposed of. 
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Estimates run as high as a billion dollars; it may be more, 
but it is probably not much less. After months of delay— 
delays caused by referrals among government agencies—Regu- 
lation 14 of the Surplus War Property Board (now the War 
Assets Administration) was finally issued. This regulation 
confirmed the letter of March 1944 authorizing the United 
States Office of Education as the agency to notify institutions 
of availability of surplus, and to coordinate disposals on a 
national basis. It also urged the states to set up surplus prop- 
erty boards and provided for a discount to institutions of 
health and education of 40 percent from wholesale price. 
While a number of educational institutions have been able to 
avail themselves of surplus property under this regulation, 
it has been clearly demonstrated that the 40 percent discount 
is not enough to make it possible for many of the institutions 
to secure surplus property. It is the old story, “to him that 
hath shall be given.” 

Three other administrative factors have made disposal 
under this regulation of comparatively little value. Surplus 
property has not been stock-piled for education. In many in- 
stances institutions that have made requisitions on the basis 
of notice of availability have been notified, weeks later, that 
priority claimants had already purchased such materials. An- 
other factor has been the short time given to educational insti- 
tutions in which to make requisitions. The final factor is that 
the materials must be purchased in such large quantities that 
in many instances smaller institutions cannot avail themselves 
of the opportunity. These difficulties have been frequently dis- 
cussed with the surplus property disposal agencies in Wash- 
ington. 

On April 1 and 2, representatives of twenty-one educational 
organizations held a two-day conference following which rep- 
resentation was made directly to the War Assets Administra- 
tion. It was pointed out that the law specifically stated that 
this discount to educational institutions should be on the basis 
of “values that have accrued or may accrue to the nation,” and 
that the 40 percent was an arbitrary figure based on a techni- 
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cal interpretation of their legal staff, and in no sense repre. 
sented a fair appraisal of such value. It was pointed out also 
that the Congress had passed legislation making education a 
right for fifteen million veterans; that it had appropriated 
almost half a billion dollars to provide housing, more than 
half of which is allocated to colleges and universities; that the 
government has assisted in the release of faculty members 
from the armed forces; but that in the matter of the equally 
necessary aspect of education, namely physical equipment, the 
War Assets Administration had followed a niggardly policy 
and refused to adapt procedure to facilitate the flow of such 
property to educational institutions. This deadlock must be 
broken, and every effort will continue to be made to do so. 

Fortunately not all surplus property has been disposed of 
through the War Assets Administration. Utilizing congres- 
sional action passed prior to the war, the Army has given vast 
quantities of materials to educational institutions; the Navy 
thus far has released very little. As of this date, the tendency 
is to restrict rather than to liberalize donations from both 
Army and Navy. 

Such disposal, valuable as it is to the institutions which 
have procured the property, has been without order or organi- 
zation. Large institutions have benefited, some of them receiv- 
ing considerable quantities; but many of the smaller institu- 
tions, unable to keep “scouts” in the field looking for such 
material or to utilize it in the quantities available, have pro- 
cured almost nothing. 

The Council in cooperation with the Educational Buyers 
Association issued eight Surplus Property Newsletters to keep 
institutions informed of developments in government policies 
and to notify them of availability of surplus. Regulation 14 
transferred this function to the United States Office of Educa- 
tion, and we were assured that they would initiate communica- 
tion to educational institutions at such frequent intervals and 
at such a time as to keep them currently informed. Occasional 
reference to surplus property has since been made in the 
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Council bulletin, Higher Education and National Affairs, and 
two emergency supplements have dealt with this problem. 

It is hoped that the next few months may bring order out 
of existing chaos, but the record thus far does not provide 
much basis for optimism. 


Veterans’ Education 


A year ago colleges and universities were faced with a still 
shrinking enrollment; recommendations for federal assistance 
had been presented to Congress through a special committee 
of the Committee on Education of the House of Representa- 
tives. Today institutions are desperately struggling to pro- 
vide adequate educational facilities for those who are seeking 
admission. The number of veterans in colleges and universi- 
ties a year ago was less than 25,000. Today it is approxi- 
mately 400,000; by September, it will probably be in excess of 
750,000. To meet this unprecedented demand the over-all 
facilities of colleges and universities must be expanded by at 
least 25 percent, although the expansion is uneven among 
types of education. 

The problem of veterans’ education is not alone that of col- 
leges and universities. It is equally a problem of adult educa- 
tion—from on-the-job training to instruction of a highly tech- 
nical character in both privately and publicly controlled insti- 
tutions. While a number of the public school systems have 
earnestly sought to meet this new need, all too many have felt 
that traditional adult education will suffice for the veteran. 
Some have believed they were meeting veterans’ needs by per- 
mitting them to re-enroll in regular secondary and vocational 
schools. 

The magnitude of the problem which all education faces is 
best indicated by the number of veterans who have applied for 
Certificates of Eligibility and Time-Entitlement. As late as 
December 1, 1945, the cumulative total of those who had ap- 
plied for this certificate was less than 50,000; by January 31, 
1946, it was approximately 1,000,000; and on March 31, 
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1946, the number was in excess of 2,000,000. Applications 
are being received by the Veterans’ Administration at the rate 
of more than 15,000 a day. Not all of these are in training 
and education. But already the number who have indicated 
their intent by applying for the certificate is more than twice 
that of the most optimistic estimate of the total who would 
take advantage of the educational provisions of Public Laws 
346 and 16. 

Only two aspects of this problem can be included in this 
report: payment to institutions and veterans’ housing. From 
the very first, the Committee on the Relationships of Higher 
Education to the Federal Government has consistently taken 
the position that the cost of the education of the veteran was 
the responsibility of the federal governmnet. The war had 
interrupted the education of many; it had changed the course 
of the lives of many others. Consequently, any program to 
compensate for the individual’s losses due to war, whether by 
provisions, unemployment compensation, or education and 
training, should be made available through federal funds. 
Although in our judgment the law is clear on this point, the 
Veterans’ Administration interpreted the law in such a man- 
ner as to place the decision for determining the amount of 
payment on each individual institution. Because of fees al- 
ready announced, many of the publicly controlled institutions, 
including public school systems, feared to pass on the cost of 
educating the veteran and were subjected to pressure by well- 
meaning, but ill-advised, action of some of the veterans’ 
organizations. 

After many conferences, the December 27, 1945 amend- 
ment to the GI bill included two significant provisions. First, 
it specifically defined the basis of payment as “the cost of 
teaching personnel and essential supplies,’ and, second, it 
eliminated the possible deduction from the future bonus of any 
payment for benefits under the GI bill. Since the enactment 
of this legislation, the Veterans’ Administration has issued a 
definite formula on the basis of which educational institutions 
can calculate the cost of teaching personnel. To this cost 
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figure, determined on a per-student semester-hour basis, is 
added ‘‘all customary fees that are not designated as ‘tuition’ 
fees such as hospital or health, library, incidental, student 
activity, student union, diploma, matriculation, laboratory, 
and course fees.”” Although even these calculations do not 
cover the entire cost of the education of the veteran for in- 
stitutions with low or no tuition fees, it does cover a sufficient 
proportion of such cost as to make it possible for all educa- 
tional institutions at all levels to provide the quality and 
variety of education to which the veteran is entitled. 

The other aspect of veterans’ education which has been of 
major interest to the Council’s committee is that of veterans’ 
housing. Within the year the Congress has appropriated al- 
most half a billion dollars for veterans’ housing. Of the first 
appropriation of 191 million, 30 percent was allocated to col- 
leges. Of the second appropriation of 253 million, 55 percent 
has been so allocated. It is estimated that some 93,000 units, 
approximately half for families, will be placed on or adjacent 
to college campuses by September of this year. Facilities for 
another hundred thousand will be provided at points distant 
from the campus and transportation facilities will be made 
available. Another hundred thousand may be provided by 
utilizing war plants in defense areas as resident extension 
centers for colleges and universities. In some states, as in 
New York, such extension centers will be on a cooperative 
basis and administered by several institutions; in others, as in 
Wisconsin, they will be operated by a single institution. Per- 
haps equally important with provisions for housing is the 
acceptance by the national housing agencies of the principle 
of equivalency. Although housing provided under the Lan- 
ham Act must increase proportionately the enrollment of vet- 
erans, nonveterans may be housed in such facilities with the 
approval of the Federal Public Housing Authority provided 
veterans are placed in equal or better housing facilities. 

A third important development in housing has been the 
designation by the Civilian Production Administration of hous- 
ing on college campuses for priority in building material, again 
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recognizing the principle of equivalency up to 40 percent of 
the housing facilities provided. ) 

It is now apparent that temporary housing is only one 
aspect of the problem of physical facilities to meet the greatly 
expanding needs of colleges and universities. The cost of 
temporary housing per unit is approximately five-eighths as 
much as that for permanent housing. There is a limit to which 
such expenditure is wise, whether by the federal government, 
which supplies the buildings, or by the institution, which pro- 
vides the site, site preparation, and utilities connections to the 
site. There is frequently a limit, also, to the land available 
for one- or two-story buildings, especially trailers or Quonset 
huts. 

Because of these limitations, legislation has been introduced 
to provide grants in and up to 50 percent for permanent edu- 
cational facilities (including dormitories) to institutions in 
which veterans are enrolled. This bill (S. 1770) has not as 
yet been reported out by the Senate Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

But even if all housing needs were met—and the most that 
can be done will still be far too little——there is developing an 
equally serious shortage of classrooms, laboratories, libraries, 
infirmaries, gymnasiums, mess halls, and faculty offices. To 
meet this need on a temporary basis, S. 2085 has been intro- 
duced (companion bill H. R. 6952) authorizing the expendi- 
ture of $150,000,000 for reconditioning or moving war struc- 
tures for re-use by colleges and universities. 

The Council’s Committee will continue to work actively in 
support of these bills in the hope that they may be enacted 
before the Seventy-ninth Congress adjourns. 

There are other problems of veterans’ education that are of 
a deep concern to all of us. Higher institutions must main- 
tain a balance between veterans and regular high school grad- 
uates. A failure to do so, despite pressure from veterans’ 
organizations, will extend the losses of war to those too young 
to be participants in it. Already the consequences of veterans’ 
preference are beginning to be felt nationally. Delinquency 
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has increased during the past year more rapidly than any year 
since accurate records have been kept and “age seventeen”’ is 
the most frequent on the police blotters of the nation. Col- 
leges cannot afford to close their doors to the youth of the 
nation. Institutions are faced also with the problem of de- 
termining the extent to which expansion is to be purely on a 
temporary basis. It is perhaps well that most of the facilities 
of expansion are in terms of temporary housing that will not 
stand the wear of more than five years. Institutions will thus 
be given an opportunity to appraise whether their expansion 
could or should be permanent. 

This applies also in terms of faculty appointment. The 
Council, in cooperation with the Veterans’ Administration and 
the armed forces, has secured the release independent of the 
point system of some three hundred former and prospective 
faculty members from the Army and Navy. This has re- 
lieved a part of the shortage, and the Office of Education is 
now continuing this procedure. But in new appointments, the 
institution will need to determine whether the appointment 
should be on a temporary basis or on a presumed permanent 
basis. 

It can be said without any hesitation that the veteran stu- 
dents are more serious, more earnest, and more eager in their 
pursuit of education than are typical college students either 
now or before the war. They have readily adjusted to the life 
and activities of the campus; the dire predictions of a few 
have proven false; instead, the veteran presents the most sig- 
nificant challenge ever faced by education. Educational insti- 
tutions at all levels must meet this challenge lest this un- 
precedented opportunity be lost. 


Science Legislation 


The Committee on Relationships has actively followed the 
progress of science legislation to establish a national research 
foundation and scholarships and fellowships in the scientific 
field. It was unfortunate that two bills were originally intro- 
duced and that many months were lost in reconciling the dif- 
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ferences. On April 9, 1946, S. 1850 was favorably reported 
out of committee and is now before the Senate. The bill pro. 
vides for research and scholarships and fellowships in both 
the physical and social sciences. But if any action is to be 
taken on it in this Congress, the active support of educational 
institutions and agencies must be enlisted. 

This bill has very significant import for the future of edu- 
cation. It provides federal assistance in the development of 
research and sets up the channel for the consideration of such 
development both by governmental agencies and by educa- 
tional institutions. It also provides for federal aid to selected 
students—a national need that will become more apparent as 
the number of federally subsidized veteran students begins to 
decline. 


Social Security 


In my report of a year ago, I indicated that legislation had 
been introduced in the Congress to expand the provision of 
the Social Security Act, including the extension of old age and 
survivors insurance and unemployment compensation to the 
personnel of educational institutions, both faculty and mainte- 
nance employees. A questionnaire submitted by the Council 
to the colleges when this legislation was previously proposed 
in 1942 indicated that the majority of institutions favored the 
inclusion of educational institutions in the system of old-age 
and survivors insurance, but were almost evenly divided on 
their inclusion in the provision for unemployment compen- 
sation. 

In March of this year another questionnaire was submitted 
to a representative sampling of 100 institutions. It is sig- 
nificant to note that 44 percent favored the inclusion of faculty 
personnel in the unemployment provisions of the Wagner- 
Murray-Dingall bill; 56 percent were opposed. The per- 
centages are exactly reversed in regard to the inclusion of 
maintenance personnel—56 percent favor their inclusion; 44 
percent opposed. As a result of these polls of judgment the 
Council representatives testified before the Ways and Means 
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Committee in favor of inclusion of both faculty and mainte- 
nance personnel under old-age and survivors insurance and 
indicated the divided judgment on inclusion under unemploy- 
ment compensation. 


Army and Navy ROTC 


During this past year the Navy has transferred its V-12 pro- 
gram to ROTC status. For a time it appeared that the Con- 
gress would withhold funds and compel the cancellation of 
ROTC, but through the support of education, funds were 
made available and the program was continued in the fifty- 
one institutions. The Navy has also prepared a program for 
its permanent NROTC which they hope can be initiated by 
September 1946. This involves, in brief, a competitive na- 
tional examination, a lucrative scholarship during the four 
years on the campus, followed by a minimum of fifteen months 
of required active duty in the Navy. Whether or not this 
plan can be put into operation will depend upon the action 
of the Congress in providing adequate funds. 

Plans of the Army for its permanent ROTC are now in 
process of formulation. Representatives of both the Army 
and Navy have spent many hours with the Committee on the 
Relationships of Higher Education to the Federal Govern- 
ment. The Council is deeply gratified to have had this oppor- 
tunity of close cooperation in the development of programs 
that will inevitably have far-reaching influence in the field of 
higher education. 

In the projection of plans for the long-range reserve officer 
training program, it is generally conceded that the basic 
course alone is of little value. It seems necessary, therefore, 
to select individuals who will continue through both basic and 
advanced training. But such assumptions raise the issue of 
the extent to which the curriculum of the individual student 
and of the institution should be determined by the military. 
Only by close cooperation of the Army and Navy and the edu- 
cational institutions can programs be developed that have 
value in the program of national defense and that also makes 
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it possible to maintain the broad educational objectives of 
higher education. 

I should like to make one further general comment. There 
were some who assumed that the relationship of government 
and higher education, intensified by war, would become of less 
consequence in the postwar years. If this year is indicative of 
the trend (and I believe it is), this relationship will continue 
to be of more rather than less significance in the whole field 
of higher education. Very fundamental issues are raised that 
can be resolved only through the closest possible cooperation 
with all of the many government agencies that in one way or 
another impinge upon higher education. 


Higher Education and National Affairs 


During the year the bulletin, Higher Education and Na- 
tional Affairs (formerly Higher Education and National De- 
fense), has continued to be published by the Council. A total 
of nineteen regular issues and two special issues have ap- 
peared. In addition ten emergency supplements, giving spe- 
cific information on release of faculty members from the armed 
forces, housing, and veterans’ education regulations have been 
sent to all college and university presidents. Due to the fact 
that the bulletin could no longer be carried through foundation 
grants, it has been necessary for the Council to institute a 
charge of $2.00 a year for a single subscription, $1.50 each 
per year for two to five copies to one address, and $1.00 each 
per year for six or more copies to one address. It has con- 
tinued to be sent free to Council members and to a number of 
persons in government service. It now requires a printing of 
7,000 to meet the demand. Through these means of direct 
communication, the Council has sought continuously to in- 
terpret government policies to institutions of higher education. 


Summary 


In summary, it is clear that both the federal government 
and the institutions of higher education began early to prepare 
for the postwar years. But in spite of such planning, many 
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problems remain. Faculties depleted by war were not ade- 
quate to meet the tremendous influx of veterans and other 
students. There had been a complete cessation of construc- 
tion of new buildings and even of other than essential repair 
during the four years of war. Income from student fees and 
from endowment had shrunk to the lowest level in a decade. 

The year has brought a host of pressing problems as stu- 
dent enrollments shot upward and by September 1946 enroll- 
ments will be more than double what they were when colleges 
opened just one year before, September 1945. Institutions 
and government have joined hands to meet these problems 
with imagination, with foresight, and with courage. 

But pressure of time has demanded that many of the prob- 
lems be met only on a temporary basis. There is need now to 
lift our eyes from the immediate to the long-range future. 
Permanent buildings must be planned and erected; the mount- 
ing costs of construction make it impossible to pass on this full 
increase to students. 

Administrative and faculty personnel must be trained, pro- 
cured, and retained. This requires freedom from induction 
by Selective Service, higher salaries, and greater security. 

The expansion of enrollment involves a re-examination of 
existing programs and courses. The years following World 
War I brought an upsurge in secondary school enrollments 
which demanded the remaking of the high school curriculum. 
The years following World War II may very likely do for 
college education what the 1920's did for secondary education. 

We are facing a crucial year. We are on our way to solu- 
tions but the solutions have been of a type to meet emergencies. 
This next year higher education must lay its foundations for 
the years ahead. 


TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS 


No other activity has been carried on so long and so exten- 
sively by the American Council on Education as its program of 
tests and examinations. We first began to publish the Psy- 
chological Examinations, with the help of Professor and Mrs. 
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L. L. Thurstone, in 1924. Later, through Professor Thur. 
stone’s assistance the Tests of Primary Mental Abilities on 
both the college and high school levels were inaugurated. In 
the meantime, as a result of a grant of $500,000 from the 
General Education Board, the Cooperative Test Service was 
set up under the auspices of the Council. Dr. Ben D. Wood 
was the director and the late Dean Herbert L. Hawkes was 
the chairman of the committee in general charge of this large 
enterprise. Still later, through a grant from the Carnegie 
Corporation, the teacher examination program was estab- 
lished. Two years ago, the Committee on Modern Languages 
undertook to produce an extensive battery of tests in connec. 
tion with a survey in Puerto Rico to test the progress of Span- 
ish-speaking people in learning English and vice versa. The 
Council is now cooperating in underwriting and distributing 
the public form of the Tests of General Educational Develop- 
ment, USAFI high school and college subject tests for 
veterans. 

Also, the Council pioneered in producing a comprehensive 
student-record form which is being widely used and adopted by 
institutions. It encouraged the development of a scoring ma- 
chine which has brought the use of tests well within the finan- 
cial resources of all types of institutions. And it has, especially 
through the indefatigable efforts of Dr. Wood, encouraged 
colleges and local school systems throughout the country to set 
up their own facilities for diagnosing the characteristics and 
educational achievements of students and for testing the effec- 
tiveness of instruction. In this manner it has contributed 
powerfully to the guidance and personnel movement which is 
now regarded as central to any modern program of education. 

As a result of this developing program, continued under 
very substantial difficulties during the war, the Council is now 
by all odds the largest and most extensive noncommercial 
producing and distributing agency operating within the schools 
and colleges of the country. In the past five years, with col- 
lege enrollments steadily slipping downward, the total number 
of tests distributed by the Council is as follows: 1941-42, 
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1,371,075; 1942-43, 1,179,254; 1943-44, 1,170,885; 1944— 
45, 1,167,983; 1945-46, 1,350,000. The number shown for 
1945-46 is estimated on sales of the first six months. Con- 
tributing to this situation has been the steady use of the Psy- 
chological Examination each autumn in approximately three 
hundred colleges and universities and the sophomore testing 
program in about three hundred institutions. In the past few 
months one recently developed test alone, 4 Nationwide High 
School Test on Social and Scientific Developments in the 
World Today, was distributed to 664 high schools in all but 
four states in the union and taken by approximately 150,000 
students. 

Each step in this developing program was the result of a 
careful exploration of test needs at the time. There was at 
the outset an extensive canvass of the situation by Dean 
Hawkes and his committee which resulted in setting up the 
Cooperative Test Service under the auspices of the Council. 
In the middle of the ten-year period covered by the grant for 
the Cooperative Test Service, there was a review of the test- 
ing situation by a special committee of the Council, under the 
chairmanship of the late President Raymond A. Kent of the 
University of Louisville, which resulted in certain modifica- 
tions of the Cooperative Tests program and the development 
of the Primary Mental Abilities Tests. Again, toward the 
end of the ten-year grant, there was another survey of test 
needs, covering more than a year, under the direction of 
Philip Rulon of Harvard University. This study also recom- 
mends certain changes in the Council’s program which have to 
some extent been held up by the war. In the meantime, as 
the result of many exploratory conferences, the Teacher Ex- 
aminations program was established. In 1936 Dean Hawkes 
served as the editor of a book produced by a number of out- 
standing test leaders which marked the progress which had 
been made in the various fields of testing up to that time. A 


* These figures do not include the Psychological Examinations or the Tests of 
Primary Mental Abilities distributed by the Council. The receipts from these 
tests have varied between $20,000 and $30,000 per year for the same five-year 
period. 
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similar, but more extensive effort, is now under way, under the 
editorship of E. F. Lindquist, of the State University of lowa, 
through a subsidy of $20,000 from the Grant Foundation. 
Finally, the Committee on Measurement and Guidance, under 
whose general direction the Council’s testing program has been 
conducted, has held a large number of conferences to appraise 
the progress and needs of the test situation from time to time. 
I believe, therefore, that the Council has made a great con- 
tribution to the development of this exceedingly important 
field of education. 

Nevertheless, as must be apparent to any discerning educa- 
tor, we have only scratched the surface of possibilities in the 
testing field. Fortunately, neither the fears of those who, in 
the early days, saw the curriculum being frozen nor the wild 
dreams of certain test enthusiasts have been realized as a re- 
sult of the developments in the testing movement. We can 
now view the situation with more calmness and detachment. 
Certainly, it is widely agreed that this movement has the 
greatest possibilities for education through the development 
of instruments which assist in evaluating the interests, capaci- 
ties, and progress of individuals. Whatever success attends 
these efforts assists both the teacher and the pupil to deter- 
mine the course of study which each individual should follow. 
Such a program involving human beings, each of whom differs 
in some respect from all others, can never be reduced to an 
exact science, but it is capable of developing procedures for 
securing information about individuals, which are exceedingly 
useful in the processes of education. In fact, I know of no 
other area of education which is of greater importance to the 
profession as a whole and hence to the American Council on 
Education. 

It is not easy in dealing with so complex a situation to 
identify the next most-needed areas of test development. 
However, the present Teacher Examinations, the national 
examinations in the field of medicine, and current develop- 
ments in engineering and nursing examinations all point to 
the need for similar developments in other fields such as home 
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economics and vocational education. The Psychological Ex- 
amination as a test for general ability has already been broken 
down into its component parts which need more research be- 
fore we can tell what they mean in terms of predicting success 
in following a particular profession. Aptitude testing reached 
new heights of success in the armed forces during World War 
II, but we still need to explore this field extensively for tests 
which will be useful in schools and colleges. A difficult but 
exceedingly important area, not only for use in educational 
institutions but also in business and industry, is the testing 
of personality characteristics—an area which needs improve- 
ment and extension. And so it goes with many other im- 
portant areas in testing which also need attention and further 
development. We are at the end of an era in testing and at 
the beginning of a new one. I trust, therefore, that this 
extremely significant area of education will receive the finan- 
cial support and the necessary organization of research, pro- 
duction, and distribution to assure equal, if not greater, prog- 
ress in this field during the next twenty years as against the 
noteworthy record of the past two decades. 

In this connection, it should constantly be kept in mind that 
there is little, if any, point in research in testing unless educa- 
tional administrators and teachers know how to use tests. 
This knowledge should include not only an appreciation of the 
uses and limitations of national tests but also the ability to 
construct those which can best serve a local purpose. To meet 
this need there have been developed numerous courses in the 
field of testing in teacher education institutions. Notwith- 
standing this fact, there is a constant widespread demand for 
assistance and advice from teachers and officials in school sys- 
tems and colleges throughout the country. Several years ago 
the Council undertook to establish such an advisory service, 
but on account of the war was forced to reduce its scope. 
There is a crying need for its strengthening, and I trust that 
we may give further consideration to the matter in the early 
future. 

Thus far I have emphasized the importance of the testing 
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field, the growth of the Council’s contribution to it, and the 
pressing need for further developments in testing over the 
years to come. How shall this expansion be undertaken, and 
what part should the Council take in it? At this point one 
must realize that important as the Council has been in the 
testing movement it is not the only organization which has 
been active in the field. The College Entrance Examination 
Board has a long history in a specialized field which has re- 
cently been enhanced by its record of assistance to the armed 
services. There have been several notable statewide examina- 
tion programs as those, for example, in New York State, 
Ohio, and Iowa. Individual universities such as Stanford, 
Chicago, Minnesota, and Columbia have made important con- 
tributions. The Educational Records Bureau has done a 
splendid job in assisting and advising schools in the wide use 
of tests. Finally, there has been the pioneer work of the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching in the 
Graduate Record and the Engineering Examinations. 

It will be noted that all of these efforts in the testing field 
have been undertaken by various parts of the organized edu- 
cational profession. While many authors of tests have made 
arrangements with commercial companies to publish and dis- 
tribute their tests (as is the custom with respect to the publi- 
cation and distribution of textbooks), the organized educa- 
tional profession seems to feel rather deeply that not only the 
leadership in test research but also the publication and distri- 
bution of tests should be carried on largely under its auspices. 

There are, of course, definite reasons for this feeling. In 
the first place, tests in the various subject-matter fields are re- 
garded as more trustworthy if they are the joint product of 
recognized leaders in the field. Secondly, it is impossible to 
standardize tests except by trying them out on a considerable 
population of students. Third, testing programs require ex- 
tensive application in various parts of the country and in 
various types of instituticns if they are to yield significant 
results. Finally, national testing programs in the various pro- 
fessional and specialized subject-matter fields should be under- 
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taken in cooperation with the educational and professional 
organizations representing these fields. An individual insti- 
tution, whether large or small, in order to secure the greatest 
benefits must, therefore, become a part of a larger coopera- 
tive enterprise. The larger and more extensive the enter- 
prise, the more economically it can be conducted and the more 
varied its services. All of these steps require the cordial co- 
operation of considerable numbers of the educational profes- 
sion. They want to feel, and they should feel, that the whole 
process belongs to them and that the educational organization 
which undertakes testing projects is responsible to them. 

From time to time, during the past ten years, there have 
been suggestions as to the wisdom of merging or at least bring- 
ing about more cooperation among the several major organiza- 
tions operating in the testing field. There can scarcely be any 
question as to the possible economies which might thereby be 
effected. Moreover, overlapping testing programs which are 
now being considered could thus be avoided. Examination 
centers would not be duplicated. An effective test advisory 
service could probably be more easily established. If addi- 
tional funds were available, a further extensive program of 
research, production, and distribution could be undertaken, 
which should be very beneficial to American education. 

The Council’s Committee on Measurement and Guidance, 
now under the chairmanship of T. R. McConnell, has given 
this problem much thought from time to time, including the 
two studies of the test situation undertaken by President Kent’s 
committee in 1936 and by Dr. Rulon’s committee in 1943. 
Certain observations on this matter arise out of our experience. 
In the first place, any merger should be based squarely on a 
membership organization widely representative of, and under 
the control of, the schools and colleges of the country. Any- 
thing in the nature of a self-perpetuating group, especially if 
it represented primarily one section of the country or only a 
small portion of the schools and colleges, would have difficulty 
in convincing the educational profession as a whole that it be- 
longed to them. Secondly, it must be organized in such a way 
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as to be able to plan and conduct long-term research programs 
in which the widest possible use is made of the talents and 
contributions of various leaders in the testing field. Third, it 
must have a well-developed system of examination and test. 
distribution centers. Fourth, it must be able to establish and 
maintain vigorous cooperative programs of testing with the 
various educational and professional organizations interested 
in these respective fields. Finally, it must be prepared to 
render impartial and extensive advisory services to the schools 
and colleges throughout the country with respect to the use 
of tests. 

It seems appropriate to suggest that extended consideration 
should be given to the possible organization of such an en- 
larged cooperative testing program under the auspices of the 
American Council on Education. In the first place, the Coun- 
cil has already developed the most extensive and varied non- 
commercial testing program now in existence, There is, there- 
fore, much experience on which to build. Secondly, the Coun. 
cil is a thoroughly comprehensive body in American education 
based on representation from nearly all of the important 
national and regional organizations in education and on repre- 
sentation from nearly eight hundred colleges, universities, and 
school systems. It seems quite unlikely that any new organi- 
zation for a specialized purpose could within the early future 
secure such a broad membership basis for its operation. In 
the third place, the Council has developed sufficient contacts 
with colleges, school systems, and its own member organiza- 
tions in this and many other fields to assure both the most 
cordial support from test leaders and widespread confidence 
in its test programs and activities from teachers and educa- 
tional administrators in all sections of the country. 

I have reviewed this situation in testing at some length be- 
cause it is perhaps the continuing Number One field of Amer- 
ican education. It is full of problems and possibilities which, 
now that the war is over, deserve the most serious and careful 
consideration. I have also made passing reference to some 
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of the specific projects in the field of tests and measurements 
which are now in operation under the general auspices of the 
Council. it may be well at this point to give a more detailed 
résumé of some of these activities. 


Measurement and Guidance 


‘The Committee on Measurement and Guidance, under the 
chairmanship of I. R. McConnell, has this year initiated new 
projects which promise great significance for the whole field 
of educational and psychological measurement. ‘The projects 
undertaken have required trequent and extended meetings of 
the committee and of the ofhcers of the Council. It is most 
gratifying to note here that the chairman and the members 
of this committee have given most freely to their time and 
energy in application to the problems of educational measure- 
ment now confronting American education. 

At its June meeting the Committee on Measurement and 
Guidance approved the measurement book project. This 
proposed project was a result of a series of discussions insti- 
gated partly by the need for a revision of the American Coun- 
cil publication The Construction and Use of Achievement 
Examinations by Hawkes, Lindquist, and Mann. At a confer- 
ence held in Williamsburg, Virginia, April 17-19, 1945, a 
planning group proposed the preparation of an authoritative 
volume on educational measurement. There has long been 
an urgent need in education for an authoritative and inclusive 
exposition of the theory and technique of educational measure- 
ment—for a volume that may serve both as a comprehensive 
reference and handbook for workers in the field and as a basic 
textbook in advanced graduate courses in educational measure- 
ment. ‘The book which is now planned will bring together in 
well-integrated form everything worthwhile about measure- 
ment theory and techniques that has been published to date in 
widely scattered and often inaccessible pamphlets, manuals, 
bulletins, and texts. It is expected also that it will provide an 
opportunity for measurement workers to record observations 
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and experiences that have never before been recorded and 
might otherwise never be written down—observations often 
more valuable than those that have been published. 

The plans for the measurement book project call for the 
collaboration of a large number of specialists. Present plans 
specify a volume of twenty chapters, each written by a recog- 
nized specialist in the area and with the assistance of from six 
to seven collaborators whose special interests particularly 
equip them as editors and critics. The members of the group 
planning the measurement book project were: W. W. Cook, 
John C. Flanagan, E. F. Lindquist (chairman), Irving Lorge, 
T. R. McConnell, Phillip J. Rulon, Donald J. Shank, John 
M. Stalnaker, Ralph W. Tyler, K. W. Vaughn, and Ben D. 
Wood. This planning group will serve as the board of editors 
with E. F. Lindquist as editor-in-chief. 

After the plans for the measurement book project were 
formally approved by the Committee on Measurement and 
Guidance, the officers of the Council were successful in secur- 
ing from the W. T. Grant Foundation an appropriation of 
$20,000 with which to support the work of the project. The 
first installment of this appropriation was paid during the 
past year, and the remaining installments will be paid as the 
work progresses. 

At the time the United States Armed Forces Institute was 
established, the Committee on Measurement and Guidance 
assumed responsibility for the distribution of the civilian 
forms of the USAFI tests. During the past year, this project 
was completed. The complete set of special subject tests is now 
in published form and is being distributed through the Cooper- 
ative Test Service. To provide norms for these tests, a na- 
tionwide standardization program was conducted under the 
joint sponsorship of the Committee on Measurement and 
Guidance and the United States Armed Forces Institute. This 
standardization program was completed during the fall of 
1945; the published norms are now being distributed by the 
Cooperative Test Service. 
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Early in the year, the executive committee of the Coopera- 
tive Test Service reviewed the status and progress of the 
Cooperative Test Service and laid extensive plans for the 
development of the test-construction program. These plans 
provided for the reconversion of the Cooperative Test Service 
to a peacetime basis and involve the development of a large 
number of new tests and an extension into several new fields. 

The committee also has laid plans for the resumption of 
the educational conferences held in collaboration with the 
Educational Records Bureau previous to 1943. The next 
educational conference will be held in New York City on 
October 30 and 31, 1946. In conjunction with this confer- 
ence, the Committee on Measurement and Guidance will again 
sponsor its conference of testing leaders. 

In June 1945 the American Home Economics Association 
appointed the Evaluation Committee with Professor Clara 
M. Brown of the University of Minnesota as chairman. This 
committee was a direct outgrowth of a joint committee of the 
American Council on Education and the American Home 
Economics Association. Joint sponsorship by the Committee 
on Measurement and Guidance and the Evaluation Commit- 
tee of the American Home Economics Association is now pro- 
ducing a series of examinations in home economics which may 
have considerable significance for the extension of measure- 
ment in that field. 

The Council has, from time to time, sponsored committees 
and commissions which have reviewed the problems of edu- 
cational measurement. During the past year, the Committee 
on Measurement and Guidance has explored the possibility of 
closer cooperation with the Graduate Record Examination 
Office of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching. A commission appointed by Carnegie Corporation 
will review the testing movement and the future direction of 
the services of the major nonprofit agencies now publishing 
and distributing educational tests on a national scale. The 
Committee on Measurement and Guidance and officers of the 
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Council have been invited to participate in these discussions 
which will bear directly on this important function of the 
American Council. 


Cooperative Test Service 


Postwar conditions in secondary schools and colleges in this 
country demonstrate now more than ever before the extensive 
need for dependable measures of educational achievement. 
Apparent, also, is an increased awareness of the uses of objec- 
tive tests in the educational placement and guidance of indi- 
vidual students. These trends are reflected in the activities 
of the Cooperative Test Service. The demand for the Co- 
operative Tests has far exceeded our expectations. While 
the number of tests distributed last year totaled almost one 
and one-quarter million, it is probable that the number of tests 
distributed this year will exceed this amount by one-half mi'l- 
lion tests. 

The executive committee of the Cooperative Test Service 
has reviewed from time to time the needs of the Service and 
together with the staff has perfected plans for an increased 
scope of activities. As a result of these plans, a large test- 
construction program is now well under way. It is expected 
that the 1947 catalogue of the Cooperative Test Service will 
include approximately sixty new tests which are the product 
of the staff and its numerous consultants during the past year. 
In addition to the test materials developed by the staff and 
numerous committees of the Service, the 1947 test catalogue 
will list the test materials developed by the Eight-Year Study 
of the Progressive Education Association. Full rights to this 
series of tests were acquired by the Committee on Measure- 
ment and Guidance during the past year. 

Foremost among the activities of the Cooperative Test 
Service during the past year is the first Nationwide High 
School Testing Program. This program, which has just been 
completed, included more than 145,000 students in 750 high 
schools located in forty-four of the forty-eight states. Em- 
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phasizing an important outcome of general education at the 
secondary school level, this program was concerned with the 
high school student’s knowledge and understanding of recent 
social and scientific developments. While the results are not 
yet available, it is expected that secondary school principals, 
teachers, and students will derive valuable evidence of the 
extent to which this important objective is being realized. Of 
particular note is the fact that in connection with this testing 
program the Cooperative Test Service will provide a discus- 
sion of the implications of the testing program for the instruc- 
tional process. Howard Anderson of the federal Office of 
Education is preparing this brochure. 

The Nationwide High School Testing Program is note- 
worthy for a second reason: it represents a truly cooperative 
program conducted on a national scale. Sponsored by the 
Committee on Measurement and Guidance, the program was 
conducted jointly by the Cooperative Test Service and the 
State University of Iowa. Professor E. F. Lindquist, State 
University of lowa, and K. W. Vaughn, associate director of 
the Cooperative Test Service, directed this program which 
coordinated successfully the services of a national testing 
agency and of a state testing service. This type of coopera- 
tion may have important implications for the future develop- 
ment of the Cooperative Test Service. 

The current need for educational tests in colleges is amply 
demonstrated in the National College Freshman Testing Pro- 
gram and the National College Sophomore Testing Program 
conducted by the Cooperative Test Service. The sale of Co- 
operative Tests for the purposes of guidance and placement 
in college freshman and sophomore classes has increased more 
than 100 percent during the past year. The 1946 National 
College Sophomore Testing Program included approximately 
one hundred sixty colleges and more than 80,000 tests were 
used in this program alone. It is clear that the Cooperative 
Test Service is serving an important function in meeting the 
measurement needs of colleges and universities. 
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The use of the United States Armed Forces Institute Tests 
of General Educational Development has become extensive. 
Through the joint efforts of the Cooperative Test Service, the 
Commission on Accreditation of Service Experiences, and the 
Veterans’ Testing Service, the value of these tests has been 
demonstrated to secondary school and college officials. The 
Veterans’ Testing Service, which is sponsored and supported 
by the Committee on Measurement and Guidance and is con- 
ducted in cooperation with the University of Chicago, has es- 
tablished more than two hundred centers at which students may 
secure the regular Army edition of the USAFI tests. In this 
connection, the Veterans’ Testing Service has played an import- 
ant role in providing USAFI tests to returned veterans who 
are not enrolled in a school or college and who for some pur- 
pose wish to present a record of the results of this series of 
tests to an educational agency. The past several months have 
revealed a greatly increased need for this type of service. 

The demand for materials published by the Cooperative 
Test Service insures the organization on a sound, self-sup- 
porting basis. Preliminary explorations of the need for new 
tests in the fields of general education at both the secondary 
and college level reveal areas in which tests should be de- 
veloped. The extension of the work of the Cooperative Test 
Service to these areas and the inclusion of other new fields, 
for example, technical and vocational education, will further 
insure the success of this phase of the Council’s service to 
secondary schools and colleges. 


National Teacher Examinations 


The 1946 administration of the National Teacher Exami- 
nations was conducted on February 9 and 16. The response 
in terms of numbers tested was encouraging considering the 
unusual shortage of teachers and the reluctance of superin- 
tendents to require standards that would seem prohibitively 
high. 


The administrative procedures differed in several respects 
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from those followed in the earlier programs of the Teacher 
Examinations. These features had been approved by the na- 
tional committee at its November 1, 1944 meeting with a 
view to (1) making the examinations more accessible to can- 
didates, and (2) enhancing the usefulness of the results in 
the hands of administrators. 

For the first time in the Teacher Examinations program, 
candidates were permitted to take (a) the common examina- 
tions and optional examinations of their choice, (b) common 
examinations alone, or (c) certain optional examinations 
alone. In order to make this schedule practicable, the test- 
ing time for the common examinations was reduced slightly 
to allow administration of this battery of tests in one day. 
The optional examinations, or subject-matter tests, were con- 
structed so as to be of uniform length and were administered 
at a second session. The practice of administering the tests 
on a Friday and the Saturday following was discontinued, the 
common examinations being offered on Saturday, February 9, 
and the optional examinations one week later on Saturday, 
February 16. 

The new edition of the common examination battery con- 
sisted of ten sections or tests. Two of these were designed as 
aptitude measures and were administered under the titles of 
Nonverbal Reasoning and Verbal Comprehension. A test 
of English Expression covered various phases ‘of English 
usage and effectiveness of expression. Three tests, (1) His- 
tory, Literature, and Fine Arts, (2) Science and Mathematics, 
(3) Contemporary Affairs, measuring the candidate’s back- 
ground of general culture or general education were included 
in the battery. Professional information in the field of edu- 
cation was tested with regard to four different areas, (1) 
education and social policy, (2) child development and edu- 
cational psychology, (3) guidance and individual and group 
analysis, and (4) general principles and methods of teaching. 

In constructing both the tests comprising the common ex- 
aminations and the special subject-matter examinations in the 
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various fields, every effort was made to provide items that 
were as functional as possible, with emphasis upon applica- 
tions of principles and facts to specific situations. 

Registered full-time students in accredited institutions of 
higher learning were permitted to apply to take the National 
Teacher Examinations in 1946 at a reduced “student fee.” 
The services offered education students under this plan were 
exactly those provided regular candidates in so far as scope 
of the examinations was concerned. In reporting the results, 
however, only two copies of the examination report were pre- 
pared—one for the student and one for the college. It was 
intended that the use of these Teacher Examination records 
should enable students to study their strengths and weak- 
nesses in knowledge of professional and cultural-background 
materials. 

The 1946 Teacher Examination program was publicized 
throughout the country beginning in September 1945 through 
direct mailings to superintendents of cities with populations of 
over 2,500 and to the presidents and deans of colleges and 
universities. Superintendents were encouraged to list their 
school systems as “cooperating school systems”’ if they ex- 
pected to require or recommend that candidates for positions 
present National Teacher Examination results along with 
other credentials at the time of application. 

A total of 64 centers participated in the 1946 administra- 
tion. Of these centers, 28 were conducted by school systems 
and 36 by colleges. A total of 2,841 candidates applied to 
take the common examinations and 2,793 to take the optional 
examinations. This represents an increase of approximately 
1,000 candidates over 1945. The number of candidates actu- 
ally taking the tests was reduced by absence to approximately 
2,600 for the common examinations and 2,400 for the optional 
examinations. Roughly two-fifths of the candidates were stu- 
dents and three-fifths were individuals who had completed 
their training. Many of these were already employed but 
were seeking new positions. 
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The South Carolina State Board of Education again re- 
quested the facilities and services of the National Committee 
in connection with their program of certification of teachers. 
Approximately 6,000 candidates were tested in a special ad- 
ministration in October 1945 and approximately 4,000 candi- 
dates in March 1946. 


Psychological Examinations 


The twenty-second annual form of the American Council 
on Education Psychological Examination for College Fresh- 
men was issued in 1945 in an edition of over 15,000 with 
requisite manuals of instruction, answer sheets, and scoring 
stencils. The printing and distribution of the Council’s Psy- 
chological Examination for High School Students was also 
continued, with an edition of 50,000 copies. The forms for 
both tests were prepared, as usual, by Dr. and Mrs. L. L. 
Thurstone. Three hundred and twenty-nine of the institutions 
which used the 1945 college tests reported scores for more 
than 40,000 students, the norms for which were published by 
the Council in May 1946, as No. 10 of Series V of the Coun- 
cil’s Studies. These tests had a wider distribution in 1945-46 
than in any previous year. In addition to the current form of 
the tests, distribution of previous editions continues in sub- 
stantial quantities. 


Primary Mental Abilities Tests 


Work on the validation of Primary Mental Abilities Tests 
has continued during the year under the grant by the Carnegie 
Corporation. Information which centers about the interests, 
mental profiles, and choice of curriculum of some forty atypical 
cases has been assembled from material available in the Chi- 
cago public schools and several private schools. Dr. and Mrs. 
Thurstone plan to write a monograph helpful to those who 
interpret the tests. A test of primary mental abilities for six- 
year-olds has been printed for use during the forthcoming 
year. 
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Cumulative Records for Schools and Colleges 


It will be remembered that one of the important contribu- 
tions to the processes of evaluation which has been made by 
the Council was the Cumulative Record Cards first issued for 
colleges and for secondary schools in 1928 and since used in 
many institutions of higher education in the original or some 
modified form suitable to the needs of individual institutions. 

For some time it has been apparent that these Cumulative 
Record Cards should be revised. A subcommittee, Eugene R. 
Smith, chairman, has been engaged in this important enter- 
prise. 

This committee was assigned the task of revising existing 
forms of cumulative records and preparing new forms for the 
various school levels and for colleges, with such explanatory 
material as proved necessary. All new and revised forms 
have now been completed and printed, including one for the 
three primary years, one for the next three grades, one for 
junior and senior high schools, and one for colleges. 

For the first time the Council has prepared forms adapted 
to keeping records for young children, but those for high 
schools and colleges are a second edition, the first forms having 
been prepared by the former committee. Attempt has been 
made to take advantage of advances in the field of recording in 
recent years and to offer forms that include all the informa- 
tion that should be kept and which can be collected without 
too great demands on the teachers. It is hoped that many in- 
stitutions will use the forms as they are, but the committee 
realizes that not all teachers can find time to keep them com- 
pletely. It recommends, therefore, that institutions use such 
parts as prove most valuable, or use these forms as a basis for 
ones that more nearly fit their own needs when that seems 
necessary. They have importance only as a contribution to 
better understanding of students and better guidance of them. 


STUDENT PERSONNEL WORK 


In 1926 the Council established a Committee on Personnel 
Methods with a distinguished membership under the chair- 
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manship of the late Herbert E. Hawkes. The contributions 
which this committee made to progressive practices in indi- 
vidualizing education are well known. I am proud that in 
1946 the Council’s Committee on Student Personnel Work, a 
direct offspring of that pioneering body, continues under the 
chairmanship of E. G. Williamson to exert a constructive in- 
fluence upon American higher education. As student person- 
nel work—the development of the intellectual, persona!, and 
social abilities of the individual—moves forward, the whole 
educational process is broadened and enriched. 

In recent years, the Council’s committee has been engaged 
in the preparation of a series of booklets dealing with specific 
aspects of personnel work in colleges and universities. Since 
the committee has only limited financial resources from the 
Edward W. Hazen Foundation, this work has depended upon 
the voluntary cooperation of individuals in groups throughout 
the country. The record demonstrates that the Council and 
the committee have been fortunate in securing the assistance 
of outstanding workers on this important task. 

There will soon come from the press the most recent of 
these pamphlets, Financial Assistance for College Students, 
under the general editorship of Russell T. Sharpe. Two other 
studies are in manuscript. The first deals with the use of tests 
in colleges and universities and is designed for the nontechnical 
worker. John G. Darley is chairman of the subcommittee 
preparing this manuscript. The second, Mental Hygiene in 
Colleges and Universities, has been prepared by a committee 
under the chairmanship of Kate Hevner Mueller. 

Committees have recently been formed to prepare pam- 
phlets dealing with the housing of college students and faculty 
counseling. In addition, W. H. Cowley is chairman of a sub- 
committee which is working on a pamphlet analyzing student 
mores and student life. 

All of us regret that the production of this series of pam- 
phlets must move so slowly. In a sense, however, this is an 
advantage. The busy men and women who give their time 
freely to this work are the persons who are actually engaged in 
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developing and operating programs within institutions. The 
pamphlets, therefore, mirror the problems which are facing 
students and faculty. 


INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 
The Place of Education in the United Nations Charter 


Within the year covered by this report World War II was 
concluded. At this time last year it was my privilege as the 
representative of the American Council on Education, one of 
the forty-two organizations invited to send consultants to the 
San Francisco Conference, to be present at that noteworthy 
gathering. Other types of organizations similarly represented 
at the Conference included labor, agriculture, and business. 
Through this arrangement there were frequent meetings be- 
tween the consultants as a group and as individuals with the 
American delegation. 

This device for enabling the representatives of government 
and of voluntary organizations to confer on matters of great 
national importance was a notable success from the point of 
view of both groups. Certainly there are a number of pro- 
visions in the San Francisco Charter which may be traced 
directly to the influence of the consultants representing the 
voluntary organizations at the San Francisco Conference. 

Among these provisions is the recognition given to educa- 
tion in the charter. I have had the opportunity to tell this 
story at length in our bulletin, Higher Education and National 
Affairs. Suffice it to say that the United States delegation, 
probably fearing adverse reaction in Congress, had decided 
not to recognize education as a basic necessity in the preser- 
vation of international peace. The broader and less definite 
term ‘‘cultural” was to be substituted. As a result, however, 
of the combined insistence of the agricultural, business, labor, 
and educational organizations represented at the Conference, 
the American delegation reversed its position and was then 
able without difficulty to secure a recognition of the function 
of education, especially in those sections of the charter dealing 
with the Economic and Social Council and with dependencies, 
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in the preservation of peace. I believe it was a great victory 
which we owe in considerable part to the staunch support of 
our friends representing the agriculture, business, and labor 
organizations. 


The Place of Education in the Proposed UNESCO Charter 


Then came the London Conference in November where in 
the remarkably short time of approximately two weeks the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organi- 
zation was built. This is, of course, an overstatement because 
various drafts of the UNESCO Charter had been worked 
over months in advance and the documents rest on two decades 
of experience with the Commission on Intellectual Coopera- 
tion of the League of Nations and the International Bureau 
of Education. Nevertheless, the UNESCO Charter is a 
great achievement which now awaits approval by the United 
States government and at least seventeen others before it can 
be put into operation. Two nations, Great Britain and New 
Zealand, have already taken the necessary steps. Twenty na- 
tions in all are required. 

As is now well known, the charter contemplates a general 
assembly of five delegates from each member-nation, an execu- 
tive council of eighteen members and a director general in 
charge of the staff. The charter also authorizes each member- 
nation to set up a national commission representing the major 
“bodies” in the country devoted to educational, scientific, and 
cultural affairs. 

The method of selecting this national commission has 
stirred up considerable discussion in this country. The bill now 
before Congress provides for a commission of thirty members 
appointed by the Secretary of State representing governmental 
agencies and the educational, scientific, and cultural “inter- 
ests.” To this provision, there has been vigorous opposition 
on the grounds that the organizations operating in these sev- 
eral fields could better do the job themselves. With this point 
of view I have a good deal of sympathy because, I believe, 
these organizations are especially conversant with the leading 
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personnel in the respective fields and the major problems which 
ought to be considered. However, as everyone knows there 
are sO Many organizations operating in the several fields to be 
covered by UNESCO as to make it necessary for someone, 
presumably the State Department, to select either the indi- 
viduals themselves or the organizations which would do the 
selecting. Under these circumstances, in my testimony before 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee a few weeks ago I took 
the position that the most practicable and satisfactory way 
would be to have the State Department make the appoint. 
ments to the national commission. 

The recognition now accorded to the place of international 
education in this country is, of course, no accident. It is the 
result of the expenditure of a great deal of time and effort 
both on the part of government and the voluntary educational 
agencies. 

The organization of the Office of International Informa- 
tion and Cultural Affairs of the State Department was estab- 
lished in 1938. Thus far its work has been confined to rela- 
tionships with the Latin American countries except for the 
expenditure of certain funds allotted to it from the President's 
War Emergency Fund for other parts of the world. There 
was also established the Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs which has engaged in an extensive series of 
activities, notably certain selected projects undertaken co- 
operatively with the educational authorities in most of the 
Latin American countries. Practically all of the projects 
initiated by the Coordinator’s office have now been or are in 
process of being taken over by the State Department. 

Yet, before the United States can become thoroughly effec- 
tive in the international education situation, certain additional 
steps are necessary. First, the Congress must pass the legisla- 
tion now before it authorizing the extension of its cultural 
relations program to other than Latin American countries. It 
must also pass the legislation authorizing the United States’ 
participation in UNESCO. Thereafter, the State Depart- 
ment must select the individuals to represent this country at 
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UNESCO headquarters and in the national commission con- 
templated in that legislation. 

These activities are all necessarily governmental functions, 
and they involve the expenditure of considerable funds for 
such items as the exchange of students, cultural relations off- 
cers, libraries, the support of American schools abroad, cul- 
tural institutes and studies. When the program of UNESCO 
is developed, the government’s international program should 
be further expanded accordingly. 


The Place of Voluntary Organizations in International 
Education 


In view of the extensive efforts in the field of educational 
and cultural relations already engaged in by the State Depart- 
ment and the additional ones impending, what is the future 
place of the voluntary agencies which for so many years pio- 
neered in and bore the burden of what was done in this coun- 
try with respect to international education ? 

The first answer is that they have got behind the extension 
of the government’s efforts into the field of international edu- 
cation enthusiastically and consistently. Had this not been 
the case, it would not have been possible for the government 
to have made progress with respect to this program so rapidly. 
I believe that this cordial cooperation will continue. 

Yet the question of the place of the voluntary educational 
agencies in the international program keeps bobbing up. In 
this connection I wish to repeat the statement which was sub- 
mitted to the State Department two years ago by the officers 
of several of the voluntary organizations (including the Amer- 
ican Council on Education) which have assisted the State 
Department in the cultural relations program from time to 
time, as follows: 


They strongly recommend that, in the operation of any government- 
supported program of international cultural relations, recourse should 
be had so far as possible to nongovernmental agencies, noncommercial 
in character, representative of American interests in their respective 
fields, whose objectives are purely educational, scholarly, and scientific, 
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and whose experience qualifies them to serve the government within 
their respective fields of activity. 

They point out that the organizations which they represent are rec- 
ognized in the United States and in other countries as representatives 
of their respective areas of interest on a national scale, and that they 
have had continuous experience in the promotion of international in- 
tellectual and cultural relations for more than a quarter of a century, 
They also point out that they have had experience in conducting 
cultural relations operations in the inter-American area on behalf of 
government agencies, through the expenditure of government funds. 


I am pleased to say that the government officials received 
these recommendations cordially, and the American Council 
has completed, or is now carrying on, the following activities 
for the Coordinator’s Office or for the State Department: a 
survey which is reported in Latin America in School and Col- 
lege Teaching Materials, published by the Council in 1944; 
a series of filmstrips descriptive of various phases of Ameri- 
can life which were distributed in Latin American countries; 
a series of color filmslides descriptive of life in Latin Ameri- 
can countries, for use in the United States; a series of eight 
pamphlets describing various phases of education in the United 
States for distribution in Latin America; distribution of funds 
for the support of the Inter-American Schools Service and 
for limited distribution to American-sponsored schools in 
Latin American countries; limited funds to assist certain 
colleges in China; and, finally a study of education in the 
Arabic-speaking countries of the Near East. The series 
of pamphlets originally prepared for distribution in Latin 
America were later translated into Italian for use by the 
Allied Military Government in Italy. So far as I know, the 
government officials have been greatly pleased with the results 
of all of these activities undertaken by contract with the 
American Council on Education. The present legislation now 
in Congress specifically authorizes the continuation of such 
cooperative relationship between the State Department and 
the voluntary agencies. I believe that it is a healthy sign and 
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in accordance with American tradition if the voluntary agen- 
cies in this country actually administer a substantial portion of 
this country’s international educational program. 

There are some further tasks, however, which confront the 
voluntary educational organizations. For example, the 
UNESCO Charter provides that each government may set up 
a national commission representative of the principal ‘‘bodies” 
in the fields of education, science, and culture. The present 
legislation now before Congress authorizes the Secretary of 
State to appoint the members of the national commission in 
this country. This seems to me to be a more practical method 
than to attempt to work out a scheme whereby the almost in- 
numerable voluntary organizations operating in this field 
should themselves elect such representatives. At the same 
time, I am sure that the State Department will do well in this 
matter to follow as closely as possible the very evident spirit 
of the UNESCO constitution. 

The actions of the State Department will, however, natu- 
rally depend in no small part on the initiative and interest ex- 
hibited by the various voluntary organizations. It is very evi- 
dent that such organizations should constantly be pushing up 
proposals and projects for UNESCO's consideration, and, 
furthermore, it is just as clear that these organizations should 
serve as channels of communication to the schools and col- 
leges of the country with respect to the various programs 
which UNESCO has under way. 

In this respect the American Council on Education has al- 
ready taken a certain amount of initiative in connection with 
the work of the Preparatory Commission of UNESCO. For 
example, it has raised with the State Department the possi- 
bility of revising and establishing on a sound basis the inter- 
national exchange, duty-free, of educational films and auditory 
materials of instruction. Such an international activity, if 
properly established, could in no small way contribute to the 
mutual understanding so necessary to the preservation of en- 
during peace. 
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Educational Rehabilitation in War-Devastated Areas 


But more important and more immediately necessary js 
action with respect to the educational rehabilitation of the 
war-devastated countries. As is generally known, UNRRA is 
prevented from using its limited resources in meeting the 
pressing needs for educational supplies in the war-devastated 
countries except for facilitating the transportation of con- 
tributed supplies and certain incidental services. Moreover, 
except for the Far East, UNRRA is authorized to carry on 
activities only until the end of the present calendar year. 

In view of this situation, there was extended debate at the 
London Conference as to whether UNESCO should not at. 
tempt to provide funds for educational rehabilitation. The 
American delegation rightly, it seems to me, took the position 
that UNESCO must be devoted to the continuing basic needs 
of mutual understanding and should not attempt to serve as a 
relief organization for which it is probably not well suited. 
The debate resulted in a compromise to the effect that the 
Preparatory Commission of UNESCO should attempt to 
make a catalogue of the extent and character of the educa- 
tional rehabilitation needs of the war-devastated countries for 
such use as might be made of it. 

This information is now at hand both officially and through 
the observation of hundreds of Americans who in one way or 
another have been able to witness the situation in the war- 
devastated countries at first hand. The simple facts are that 
during the war large numbers of school buildings and libraries 
were burned to the ground. Thousands of intellectuals, in- 
cluding teachers and professors in Poland and elsewhere, were 
ruthlessly destroyed. Textbooks were burned. Children were 
taught to lie and steal in order to outwit the enemy. As a re- 
sult, today there are millions of children in the war-devastated 
countries who have never been to school, who have no books, 
no pencils, no paper, and no teachers, and who as a result of 
the total situation are warped both in body and mind. 

We cannot be indifferent to this situation, because even now 
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as we sit quietly here in these comfortable surroundings either 
war or peace is in the making. We have it largely in our 
power to determine which it shall be by deciding whether we 
are going to continue to look upon this tragic situation indif- 
ferently or whether we shall resolve to do something to feed 
the starving minds and spirits as well as the bodies of children 
and youth in the war-devastated countries. 

With a realization of this situation in mind, the Council has 
recently set up a committee, T. G. Pullen, Jr., chairman, in 
consultation with a number of major organizations in Ameri- 
can education to carry on a campaign, which may last for sev- 
eral years, to secure funds and supplies for educational re- 
habilitation abroad. We have here assembled, at the annual 
meeting of the American Council on Education, the repre- 
sentatives of the major educational organizations and higher 
institutions and many of the larger school systems of the coun- 
try. I believe that this responsibility for educational rehabili- 
tation abroad is our inescapable responsibility. I trust, there- 
fore, that you will do everything in your power to facilitate 
the work of the committee named by the Council. About the 
serious need for such action, you will hear more from Mrs. 
Esther Caukin Brunauer, United States representative to the 
Preparatory Commission of UNESCO, tomorrow morning. 

In closing this statement on international education, I hope 
that you will keep in mind that this discussion of educational 
rehabilitation abroad began with my statement to the effect 
that no matter in what way the national commission of 
UNESCO is selected in this country and no matter how im- 
portant may be its considerations, a large portion of the pro- 
gram in which it engages should be initiated by voluntary or- 
ganizations such as the American Council on Education. 
Equally important is the program of dissemination of informa- 
tion as to UNESCO activities for which the voluntary agen- 
cies are peculiarly fitted. In this way, the American Coun- 
cil on Education can—and I sincerely hope it will—make 
a substantial contribution to enduring international peace and 
good will. 
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THE CANADA-UNITED STATES COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 


The Canada—United States Committee on Education, J. B. 
Edmonson and Fletcher Peacock, co-chairmen, was organized 
in the autumn of 1944 as a joint, nongovernmental committee, 
The first meeting of the committee was called under the aus. 
pices of the American Council on Education, which has con. 
tinued to sponsor the committee in cooperation with the 
Canada-Newfoundland Educational Association, the Canadian 
Teachers Federation, and the National Conference of Cana- 
dian Universities. The committee is committed to the view. 
point that good relations between Canada and the United 
States are of vital importance to their people as well as to 
the rest of the world. It is also believed by the committee 
that good relations do not “just happen’; they must be cul- 
tivated. The program of the Canada—United States Com. 
mittee on Education is a significant part of that cultivation. 

During its first year the committee was financed by grants 
from the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace and 
the Canadian Council on Education for Citizenship. A spe- 
cial grant was received from the Marshall Field Foundation 
for the survey of the history textbooks used in the schools of 
the two countries. The committee’s second year began with 
a grant from the Carnegie Endowment for the support of 
meetings of the committee. 

During the first year of its existence the committee (1) se- 
cured the establishment in 1945 of summer school workshops 
on Canada—United States relations at the University of Brit- 
ish Columbia, the University of Toronto, and Harvard Uni- 
versity; (2) helped provide speakers from the United States 
for various conferences and conventions in Canada and from 
Canada for groups in the United States; (3) sponsored and 
helped distribute pertinent articles in various journals on both 
sides of the border; (4) secured the cooperation of selected 
school systems in developing teaching materials about the 
neighbor country; and (5) of especial importance, made a 
professional and scholarly analysis of the content about Can- 
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ada in textbooks on United States history used in United 
States schools, and of the content about the United States in 
textbooks on Canadian and British history used in Canadian 
schools. This textbook survey, shortly to be published, will 
be not only a marked aid to the producers and users of text- 
books in national history in both countries, but it will be also 
the first example in history of the joint analysis of textbooks 
by competent groups in two independent nations. 

At a meeting of the committee in Cleveland, Ohio, in 
October 1945 further possibilities in the areas of radio, 
movies, publications, and professional cooperation at school 
and adult levels were explored. A program of work cover- 
ing a three-year period was outlined, and the committee 
pledged itself to the development of the program with all the 
resources it could secure. 

It is common knowledge that citizens of the United States 
know much less about Canada than is known about the United 
States by Canadians. It has seemed desirable, therefore, to 
promote more active concern about Canada in the educational 
institutions of the United States. Some of the suggestions 
for doing this which have been brought to the attention of 
selected American universities are: 


1. To provide in summer sessions for one or more lectures on Canadian 


history, geography, government, or issues involving Canada—United 
States relationships. 


2. To provide courses for teachers especially relating to Canadian his- 
tory, government, and geography. 

3. To encourage the discussion of Canada—United States relationships 
in summer workshops, institutes, and similar instructional programs. 


4. To employ one or more summer staff members from Canadian uni- 
versities. 


The committee has found that in recent years some Ameri- 
can universities have carried on cooperative undertakings with 
Canadian universities. These include the cooperation be- 
tween the University of Washington and the University of 
British Columbia, the University of Minnesota and the Uni- 
versity of Manitoba, as well as last summer’s cooperation be- 
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tween the University of Michigan and the University of 
Toronto. It is hoped that more such cooperative relation. 
ships will be established. It has been suggested that it would 
be highly desirable to send announcements of summer sessions 
to selected school systems in Canada, especially those in neigh- 
borhood Canadian provinces. 


EDUCATION IN THE ARABIC-SPEAKING COUNTRIES 
OF THE NEAR EAST 


A new enterprise which the Council has undertaken 
through a contract with the State Department is a study of 
education in the Arabic-speaking countries of the Near East. 
In this little-known but increasingly important part of the 
world there are movements under way which have great im. 
plications for world peace. Thus, it is extremely desirable 
that we understand the civilization of these countries as ex- 
pressed through their respective educational systems. The 
Council is, therefore, glad to add this project to its expanding 
program in the field of international education. 

The Commission to study education in the Arabic-speaking 
countries of the Near East includes Matta Akrawi, dean of 
the Higher Teachers College, Baghdad; Eman Abdal Me- 
guid, teacher of English, Kledivish Secondary School, Cairo; 
and Roderic D. Matthews, associate professor of education, 
University of Pennsylvania, director. The Commission is 
completing its field work, having spent two months visiting 
schools in Iraq, three months in Egypt, and two months in 
Palestine and Transjordan. Syria and Lebanon will be visited 
during April and May 1946. The report on the survey will 
be written in Lebanon during the summer. The schedule of 
visiting planned in the summer of 1945 has been followed, 
with minor changes, in spite of student strikes and political 
tension. The Commission has been cordially received in all 
the countries by those concerned with education, and every 
effort has been made to give opportunities and facilities to 
assist it in its work. Collaborators from Egypt, Iraq, and 
Palestine have made valuable contributions to the background 
studies in these countries. 
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INTER-AMERICAN SCHOOLS SERVICE AND COMMITTEE ON 
FINANCIAL AID 


One of the most interesting of the Council’s activities in 
the international educational field is the Inter-American 
Schools Service, E. D. Grizzell, chairman, which is the result 
of work begun in 1943 under contract with the Office of Inter- 
American Affairs for the strengthening of American schools in 
Latin America. Some of these schools were founded by 
religious organizations, others by commercial firms, and 
others, particularly more recently, by cooperative community 
groups. Some have long and important histories. 

Since 1944 our contract for this work has been with the 
Department of State. In that same year the Council was 
asked to assume additional responsibility for administering 
grants-in-aid for temporary financial assistance to some of 
these schools while they were building up to the point of self- 
support. A committee was organized then which was known 
as the Committee on Financial Aid to Schools in Latin Amer- 
ica, Henry Grattan Doyle, chairman. 

During the past year the Council’s Advisory Committee on 
the Inter-American Schools Service and its Committee on 
Financial Aid have been reorganized to make the latter a sub- 
committee of the former. This reorganization took place at 
a joint meeting of the two committees on November 2, 1945. 

Our grant for the administration of this combined program 
in the present year is $120,000, which is being used as follows: 


Maintenance of the Inter-American Schools Service........ $24,000 
Professional materials and supplies for American schools.... 10,000 
Grants-in-aid to American-sponsored schools.............. 83,000 
General administration, accounting, and auditing.......... 3,000 

WN. cane cecvads tows seed Mel weeeeeee tee eee $120,000 


During the past year grants-in-aid ranging from $350 to 
$15,000 were made to eight schools in seven countries. Aid is 
being given at present to thirteen schools. In recent months 
the following new American schools have been organized: 
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The American School of Tegucigalpa, Honduras 

The American School of San Salvador, El Salvador 

The American Country Day School, Guatemala City, Gua. 
temala 

The Lincoln School, San Jose, Costa Rica 

The American School, Lima, Peru 


In each case the school board will include local citizens of the 
country concerned, and the staff will be composed of both 
Americans and nationals with the latter, in most cases, in the 
majority. Enrollments often include children of as many as 
twenty nationalities. 

The office continues its informational, advisory, recruiting, 
and purchasing services for some two hundred seventy insti- 
tutions with enrollments amounting to 50,000 children and 
young people. School directors are turning more and more to 
the Service for assistance in a variety of problems, and hardly 
a day goes by without bringing some letter of appreciation. 

The file of candidates for teaching positions in these schools 
now numbers 429, and about a thousand additional inquiries 
are on file. Fifty-eight teachers have been placed and as- 
sisted with their travel arrangements. The single month of 
January brought 157 inquiries from American teachers re- 
garding such placement. 

The record of supplies bought for the schools, many of 
them in the form of single small purchases, shows a total of 
$4,000 spent in the latter half of 1945. The largest single 
items purchased were encyclopedias. A much-appreciated gift 
for many schools was a packet of selected Christmas art, 
music, story, and dramatic materials, which was widely dis- 
tributed in early November. The office has attempted re- 
cently to get Pan American Day materials to all the schools 
in time for use in public programs this year. From time to 
time other packets are prepared on themes of general prac- 
tical and cultural interest. 

The State Department budget for 1946-47 provides for a 
grant of $193,000 to the Council for the continuation of this 
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program. If this budget is approved it is our hope that we 
may continue to merit the confidence of the Department, 
which was expressed to us last year in the following statement 
from the Assistant Secretary of State: 


The Department appreciates the competent use of the grants-in-aid 
to the Council during the past two years and is looking forward to a 
satisfactory relationship during the present fiscal year. 


With improved facilities for travel and shipping and in- 
creased contacts with more mobile teachers and administrators 
from abroad, we trust that this program will become ever 
more effective as a bond of understanding between communi- 
ties and peoples. 


EDUCATION IN INTERGROUP RELATIONS 


With the financial assistance of the National Conference 
of Christians and Jews, the American Council on Education 
is sponsoring three projects in the field of intergroup rela- 
tions. Understanding and harmony on the part of students in 
the schools and colleges should aid in the establishment of 
better relationships between different groups in their adult 
lives. We hope that through activities in the schools it may 
be possible to eliminate many of the tensions and misunder- 
standings between groups and thereby contribute toward the 
solution of some of the problems which are obstacles to true 
democratic living. 

In addition to the three projects described hereafter, the 
Council is acting as the fiscal agent for an appropriation of 
$6,600 made by the National Conference of Christians and 
Jews for the use of the Committee on Intercultural Relations 
of the National Council of Teachers of English. 


Intergroup Education in Cooperating Schools 


The project on Intergroup Education in Cooperating 
Schools was started in January 1945 in four public school 
systems: Milwaukee, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, and South Bend. 
When additional financial support to the extent of $50,000 
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per year for two years was made available in September 1945, 
the following school systems were added: Denver, Hartford, 
Los Angeles County, Minneapolis, Newark, Oakland, Port. 
land, Providence, Riverside County (California), St. Louis, 
San Francisco, Shorewood (Wisconsin), and Wilmington. 

An additional grant of $6,000 from the Chicago Round 
Table of the National Conference of Christians and Jews has 
made it possible to start work in evaluation. Since the funds 
from the grant can be used only in Illinois, the Laboratory 
School of the University of Chicago was chosen as a center for 
developments in evaluation. ‘This school is a part of the 
project as far as service for the general program is concerned. 

Because it seemed important to explore effective programs 
under varying conditions, the participating school systems 
were selected in the main by the following criteria: 

1. They should be located in communities with a hetero- 
geneous racial, religious, or ethnic population which present a 
variety of difficulties in democratic human relations. It was 
decided to include one system which represented a predomi- 
nantly Anglo-American population in the upper economic 
strata, and Shorewood, Wisconsin, was selected for this 
purpose. 

2. The schools should be staffed with competent and inter- 
ested teachers. 

3. The administrators should be willing to develop pro- 
grams in this field and be capable of exerting adequate leader- 
ship. 

The Council set up a committee to formulate policies and 
supervise the project. This committee is composed in part of 
experts in various fields and in part of representatives of the 
cooperating school systems. Charles H. Lake is chairman. 

The staff, consisting of Miss Hilda Taba, director, and sev- 
eral assistants, has been assembled to provide over-all super- 
vision in each school system and special technical assistance 
in specific areas. The coordinators supervise over-all pro- 
grams in a series of systems. Specialists work in any school 
system. 
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Education for human relations is still a new field. There 
have been sporadic efforts by enthusiastic and forward-look- 
ing teachers. As yet, however, few of the working techniques 
and approaches to intergroup education have been systemat- 
ically tested. Hence there is much to discover and to correct. 
Many questionable assumptions are made about the ways in 
which human behavior can be changed. There are gaps in 
applying available sound psychological knowledge. There is a 
lack of clarity about the need for relating intellectual knowl- 
edge to emotional sensitization. With these difficulties in 
mind the aims of the study have been developed as the fol- 
lowing: 

1. To expand the tool chest of educational techniques. 

2. To devise educational methods and to test them out in 
a variety of situations. 

3. To develop instructional materials and to explore better 
ways of using available materials. 

4. To train teachers and to develop certain generalizations 
about efficient ways of changing teachers. 

5. To explore methods of organized attack and adminis- 
trative problems concomitant to introducing education in hu- 
man relations into the common school curriculum. 

6. To explore the ways in which educational programs in 
schools and community programs can cooperate. 

7. To develop evaluation techniques by which to appraise 
the efficiency of procedures and materials. 

The project is a cooperative one. Certainly the Council 
has no preconceived plan in mind, other than that involved 
in recognizing the desirability of good group relations as an 
objective of education. Each school is free to develop its own 
plan according to recognized needs, problems, and available 
talent. The staff services are available for inspirational or 
technical help. During the past year these included the fol- 
lowing: speaking to gatherings of teachers and community 
leaders, conducting committee meetings, assisting at work ses- 
sions with teachers, helping individual teachers with plans, 
procedures, and resources, initiating teachers into techniques 
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of studying children and communities, helping map out school- 
community relations. 

Any materials developed in participating schools or by the 
staff are shared by everyone. When this project comes to an 
end, a report will be published describing the techniques and 
materials which will be useful to education generally. Each 
of the cooperating school systems is expected to contribute to 
that report. 

A local organization to supervise the local program has been 
set up by all of the participating school systems. Each sys- 
tem has appointed a coordinator, usually an assistant superin- 
tendent or the director of curriculum. In many school systems 
an administrative committee on intergroup education helps 
determine the policy. In several systems each participating 
school has a separate school committee or a school representa- 
tive guiding the program. 

In each school system the following types of educational 
objectives control our efforts: 

1. To develop in students the kinds of knowledge and con- 
cepts necessary for intelligent understanding of human rela- 
tions and group relations. 

2. To change attitudes and sensitivities in a direction which 
is congenial to democratic human relations in school and in 
adult society. 

3. To correct techniques of thinking which now handicap 
sound thinking on human relations and to develop techniques 
necessary for objectivity and maturity in human relations. 

4. To foster skills in democratic group living. 

To implement these objectives, work is going on in four dif- 
ferent areas: 

1. Curriculum revision—studies of present programs and 
development of new ones. 

2. School life and activities—studies and plans for group 
life in school. 

3. Human development and guidance—studies of children 
and appropriate guidance program. 
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4. Community relations—studies of community dynamics, 
planning community action and community cooperation. 

Naturally the progress in curriculum revision in the sev- 
eral cooperative schools is in different stages. Surveys and 
critical examination of existing practices have been made in 
most school systems. In several school systems, school-wide 
or city-wide committees are planning instructional outlines. 
For example, in South Bend the elementary social studies pro- 
gram is under revision. In Minneapolis, South Bend, and 
Denver, the course in community civics in the ninth grade is 
being realigned to permit more emphasis on how people live 
together in communities. Programs on American culture— 
emphasizing culture groups in America, the values they hold 
and their outlook, and combining American history and litera- 
ture—are projected in four cities. Courses in biology and 
general science are being strengthened by incorporating infor- 
mation and concepts pertaining to heredity, genetics, and race. 
A new reading program from first grade through high school 
is emerging in most schools. It involves selection of books on 
the basis of what they contribute to various problems of hu- 
man relations. Discussion and creative writing is being 
planned to enhance sensitivity to human behavior and human 
relations. The staff has helped in locating appropriate fiction 
and short stories and by annotating these materials. Discus- 
sion outlines—guides for inducing personal reactions to books 
—are being prepared. 

In addition to these city-wide or school-wide projects, many 
individual teachers conduct experimental projects in their re- 
spective classrooms. ‘These are so-called “spot experiments” 
conducted by the most interested and capable people, and they 
will constitute the testing ground for pioneer work to be 
adopted by other teachers later. 

In curriculum work the staff has been guided by the follow- 
ing principles: Intergroup education is to be introduced into 
the on-going curriculum program and not “tacked on” in the 
form of specific courses or units. Not only is teacher initia- 
tive sought but also participation in curriculum planning that 
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does not depend on instructional materials developed by the 
staff. 

Integration of various fields now separated is essential to 
the curriculum in human relations. Cooperative projects by 
several departments are encouraged. 

School is the fundamental laboratory for learning to live 
and work together. Yet schools tend to re-enforce the segre- 
gation practiced in adult society. Students most in need of 
training in democratic living are excluded from activities pro- 
viding such training. Staff workers, therefore, put much em- 
phasis on analysis and replanning of school life and activities 
in terms of their effect on democratic human relations. 

In this area the following efforts are under way: 

1. Studies of friendship and leadership patterns, with an 
intensive analysis of causes of rejection, isolation, and domi- 
nation. In many schools sociometric questions have been in- 
troduced. Others are analyzing participation in clubs and 
other activities to determine how broadly participation oppor- 
tunities are available and to what extent cultural differences 
affect them. 

2. Evaluation of existing school groups and activities and 
their effect on group relations. Clubs, sororities, student 
councils, committees, and other group activities are under 
scrutiny from the standpoint of traditions which govern them, 
methods of admission, their appropriateness to the needs of 
the group, and their effects on isolation, participation, and 
leadership training. 

3. Planning constructive programs for effective human re- 
lations. In several cities either the faculties or students, or 
both, are projecting new programs for special needs in group 
living. In three cities youth councils have been established to 
help plan the social life of the school. In many places student 
government is being reconstructed to make it a more effective 
force in group life. Intergroup relations have become a focus 
of attention for school papers in two cities. Interschool ex- 
changes of programs, panels, and other activities are in prog- 
ress in several places. 
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It has become increasingly clear that a program in school 
can have only a limited effect without a parallel program in 
the community. Information about the community, about its 
group life, tensions and problems, the prevailing attitudes, the 
resources, the leaders, is basic to any sound curriculum and in 
programs in human relations. In most cities some steps have 
been taken towards learning more about the community. They 
have gathered population statistics, recorded and analyzed 
incidents, compiled information on community resources and 
leaders. Several cities have used informants from minority 
groups in their planning meetings. 

Systematic surveys of the status of intergroup relations are 
under way in Oakland, Minneapolis, Pittsburgh, Portland, and 
South Bend. Usually these surveys are financed by community 
groups, but teachers and even older students participate in 
gathering data. 

Many of the problems of group relations in a community 
require an over-all attack by everyone concerned. In some 
communities this has meant cultivating a rapport among al- 
ready existing over-all organizations such as councils for civic 
unity, community councils, councils of social agencies, and the 
schools. In other cases over-all groups had to be created 
either on a city-wide or a neighborhood basis. It is the proj- 
ect’s aim to stimulate community action, especially in extend- 
ing employment opportunities and recreational facilities and 
in bettering housing conditions. In one city plans are afoot 
for two community-centered schools. 

Cooperative work is going on also with such organizations 
as the PTA, the settlement houses, and especially the agencies 
representing the minority groups. An example of such work 
is the cooperative planning by the Urban League and guid- 
ance counselors in Minneapolis for vocational guidance and 
placement of Negro students. 

This project is an in-service teacher education enterprise. 
Indeed, in-service training is going on all the time—in plan- 
ning meetings, in conferences about the projects, through in- 
cidental consultant service. Three types of intensive in-serv- 
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ice programs have been undertaken. In-service training 
courses were held in cooperation with the local university in 
each of two cities, South Bend and Hartford. The project 
staff helped plan the courses and contributed part of the lec. 
tures. In several cities staff members participated in com- 
munity-wide institutes, lasting from one day to a week. 

In the summer of 1945 the project sponsored a workshop 
at the University of Chicago for its cooperating schools, 
Thirty teachers from the four school systems attended. Three 
workshops are planned for the summer of 1946: at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Syracuse University, and Mills College. 
About one hundred fifty people are expected to attend these 
workshops. In addition to these central project workshops, 
local workshops in intergroup education are being held in 
Portland, Denver, Minneapolis, and Cleveland. 

The response to this project in the cooperating school sys- 
tems among both administrators and teachers has been good. 

Gradually the scope of the program is enlarging. Schools 
are realizing the need of continuity from first grade through 
the twelfth grade and the importance of permeating all areas 
of school activity. 

While in any specific situation the program for the time be- 
ing may be limited to some single emphasis—curriculum, ac- 
tivities, guidance, or community relations—the vision is 
emerging that the program eventually must encompass all of 
these. 

The diversity in community situations in instructional pat- 
terns and in personal relations and reactions of individuals 
has made it necessary to proceed cautiously. 

Training of local leadership has been a big task, and it still 
represents a problem. Workshops have been highly useful in 
developing local leadership and technical competence for the 
many new tasks faced in this program. 

A fair beginning has been made in translating research data 
and concepts into school practices and in modifying techniques 


used for specialized research so that they can be useful for 
teachers. 
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The Council believes that this program has great possibili- 
ties, not only in enhancing the teaching of intergroup rela- 
tions, but also in improving general education. 


The College Study in Intergroup Relations 


The College Study in Intergroup Relations was launched on 
an exploratory basis in February 1945, having been made pos- 
sible by a grant of $14,000 from the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews. This grant was made to the American 
Council on Education, which in turn requested the Council on 
Cooperation in Teacher Education to supervise the study. 

In February 1946 the Council on Cooperation asked that 
the study be continued and expanded, and it received from the 
National Conference a budget of $75,000, at the rate of 
$25,000 per year for a three-year period. 

Since the above date such assistance as has been needed has 
been provided to the eight original colleges and universities in 
continuing projects under way. At the same time, the process 
of selecting seven or more new applicant teacher-education 
institutions is well started. In all, a sample of fifteen or so 
colleges and universities are wanted for the 1946 program. 

The central aim of the College Study in 1945 was to focus 
teacher preparation on the broad field of intergroup relations. 
It was to determine, via intensive study in a group of co- 
operating institutions and in relation to other educational ob- 
jectives, the nature, uses, and worth in teacher education of 
experiences, activities, projects, etc., in group relations. While 
freedom of choice was left to each participating college, stress 
was placed on current social problems involving race, creed, 
immigrant cultures, and socio-economic class levels. The aim 
was to produce prospective teachers who would be informed 
about these critical issues, fair-minded in dealing with them, 
skilled in reducing intergroup tensions both in and outside the 
school—teachers who would wish to help children develop 
similar traits and would know how to do so. Our plan is to 
continue these same emphases for 1946. 

When the College Study was launched, it was felt that no 
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more than four to six institutions could be included. No effort 
was made to secure wide publicity. Plans were presented at 
the 1945 annual meeting of the Council on Cooperation. 
Almost immediately, communications were received from 132 
heads of colleges and universities in all parts of the nation. 
Of these inquiries, 85 were judged to be bona fide applications, 
and 36 of these institutions were visited. In May 1945 the 
interim committee of the Council on Cooperation authorized 
the inclusion of nine teacher-education institutions for the ex- 
ploratory year. Subsequently, two of these had to withdraw 
from the project and one college was added, making a total 
of eight institutions with which we worked during the year: 

Marshall College 

State Teachers College, Milwaukee 

New Jersey State College 

New York State College for Teachers, Albany 

Ohio State University 

University of Pittsburgh 

Wayne University 

West Virginia State College 


The intention in selection was to secure, so far as limited 
numbers permitted, representative samples of teacher educa- 
tion. In 1946 it is hoped to improve the sample in three 
ways: by reaching into the deep South and far West, by obtain- 
ing the participation of at least one Catholic institution, and 
by including a rather small college drawing its students from 
isolated rural areas. 

In the eight colleges thirty-five separate project groups 
were formed. These involved, in all, in responsible leader 
positions 429 college staff members, public school officials, stu- 
dent teachers, social agency heads, church representatives, and 
others. While there is as yet no final figure on the number of 
times these working groups met, that number will exceed one 
thousand. Over half the projects and activities involved the 
curriculum, that is, all-college surveys, experimental courses 
or units of study, uses of audio-visual aids, etc. Next in num- 
ber were projects providing students with experiences in com- 
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munity study, social agency services, group observation, and 
individual case study. Other projects related to campus group- 
ings, extra-curricular activities, and student contacts. 

While these small working groups, each with a staff repre- 
sentative in a local all-college coordinating committee, were 
the heart of the study, other activities were on a broader scale. 
On four occasions the project staff shared with colleges in 
conducting statewide conferences on intergroup problems, for 
example, the one at Albany having audiences for two public 
addresses of more than 5,000. One- to three-day workshops 
at each of the eight colleges were fairly common, with par- 
ticipation ranging from 50 to 150 individuals. Two one-week 
workshops were held for college committee chairmen, one at 
Pittsburgh, the other at Cleveland. In working with local 
committee chairmen, the director has visited 120 public 
schools, some from three to five times. In addition to routine 
consultant service on regular visits to each college, more than 
a hundred addresses have been made to college, school, and 
community meetings. 

To these work efforts there should be added a considerable 
body of writing. This includes monthly issues of the College 
Study Bulletin, now going to over 700 college administrators, 
faculty members, public school officials, state departments of 
education personnel, church and social agency workers, heads 
of intercultural organizations, state and regional directors 
of the National Conference of Christians and Jews. The 
staff has also issued twenty-two study forms, for example, 
community-survey and group-observation blanks, six articles 
have been published, and about the same number accepted for 
publication. Work is proceeding on a book-length final re- 
port in which each college will tell its own story. 

One measure of the effectiveness of any program of this 
sort is the amount and kind of participation that it evokes. 
As seen in statistics already cited, the College Study has met a 
most responsive reaction. This is especially notable in view 
of the newness of social education, the still too-prevalent un- 
concern for realistic life-centered learning, and the special 
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hazards connected with race, creed, national cultures, and 
class-level differences. 

College administrators have provided vigorous support for 
the study. They have stimulated staff members and students 
to participate, decreased on occasion the teaching duties of 
general committee chairmen, provided at times paid clerical 
assistance, purchased test forms and materials, enlarged 
library collections, arranged mealtime meetings at college ex- 
pense, matched College Study funds in providing consultants 
and in publication ventures. The study has also enlisted the 
enthusiastic support of large numbers of faculty members, 
students, school officials, and community representatives. 

What has been learned that, at the end of this exploratory 
year, is worth reporting? College committee chairmen spent 
some hours on this problem at their final workshop in Cleve- 
land. Leaving detailed evidence for other publication, main- 
line learnings are indicated below: 

1. Attitudes and behaviors of prospective teachers involv- 
ing race, creed, and such factors, can be changed by well- 
planned, short-term efforts in the direction of more democratic 
practices. Changes as a rule, while small, appear to be sig- 
nificant. One may find insight and leadership in intergroup 
education in any college-teaching area or subject-matter field. 

2. An indirect approach, with emphasis on some broad in- 
clusive concept such as social participation, especialiy when 
joined with the impact of student on student as in field experi- 
ence, is more efiective than a direct approach in bettering inter- 
group relations. 

3. A basic social orientation, a continuing stress on human 
problems, intergroup relations, a democratic social order, all 
should pervade an entire teacher-education program. 

4. Much that needs to be taught prospective teachers can- 
not be taught, or taught well, inside college classrooms. It 
must be learned in life situations in public schools, in com- 
munity group-work experiences, in what John Dewey would 
call “suffering and undergoing.” 

5. Current approaches to intergroup education in public 
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schools are of two sorts—top down and bottom up. Each 
needs to be studied under fairly exact experimental conditions 
to determine their respective values. Whether the approach 
is one way or the other, the two need to be coordinated so 
that each is responsive to the other. 

6. Where prospective teachers are most in need of help is 
probably not in respect to facts, ideas, and attitudes, as im- 
portant as these are. Where they appear least able to work 
well is in group-management techniques, the control processes 
by which people achieve united action. 

7. Involvement of a total college in so far as this is possible, 
not in a forced sense but by its own deepening concern, is 
notably more effective than any segmental program, especially 
where campus efforts are reinforced by vigorous local and 
state-action programs. 

8. Bettering intergroup relations is a two-way process in 
the sense that it is concerned with supersensitive minority- 
group members, as well as with majority-group prejudices, and 
should always, in fairness to democratic principles, be pre- 
sented in this light. 

For the year February 1946 to February 1947, it is planned 
to increase the institutions in this study to at least fifteen. All 
1945 colleges are now re-applicants, either for full- or part- 
time service. To these will be added others from the applica- 
tions now coming in. Deficiencies in the 1945 sample, as al- 
ready stated, will be corrected by selecting colleges from the 
far South and as far west as Denver. It will be possible to 
accept one or two California colleges if a kind of regional 
ofice, or at least a part-time consultant, can be secured at 
perhaps the University of Denver or Colorado State College 
at Greeley, both of which are strong applicant schools. Simi- 
larly, a more or less regular staff member to serve as a re- 
gional consultant is envisioned in the East, say at New York 
or Boston, and in the South, perhaps at Atlanta. All of this, 
however, is speculative, depending on decision by the interim 
committee. 


The headquarters of this project have been moved to 
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Wayne University, Detroit, where the director, Lloyd Allen 
Cook, is engaged in part-time teaching. The University has 
welcomed the College Study on the Wayne campus and has 
provided ample office space, furnishings, and machine equip- 
ment. 

One venture for the coming summer is a six-week work- 
shop, with small grants-in-aid to participants from our 1946 
colleges. By means of this workshop, we hope to orient the 
new colleges and, among other things, to remedy our chief 
technical limitation last year—the lack of adequate study 
forms and evaluative devices. 

Through this project a beginning has been made in what 
will likely prove an ever more-promising field in teacher edu- 
cation—the broad area of intergroup relations in current 
school and community living. While our eight colleges claim 
no more than having explored the problem, the results strongly 
indicate that teachers can do better and more than is usually 
done. 

One could not conclude a report of this character without a 
brief word of genuine appreciation to college heads, general 
committee chairmen, and other group workers in the eight col- 
leges making the study. To Herbert L. Seamans, director of 
the Commission on Educational Organizations, National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews, we are indebted for a con- 
tinuing interest in all phases of the work. Our greatest debt, 
however, is to the interim committee of the Council on Co- 
operation in Teacher Education, Karl W. Bigelow, chairman. 


Teaching Materials on Intergroup Relations 


As set forth in the report for 1945, the Council’s Com- 
mittee on Teaching Materials on Intergroup Relations, James 
L. Hanley, chairman, has been engaged in the interesting proj- 
ect of studying the treatment of various groups in our popula- 
tion in textbooks and school curriculums. The project has 
been under the general direction of Howard E. Wilson of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 

The research work and the initial drafts of the several 
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chapters in the report were completed by a competent staff 
of workers during the summer of 1945. Since that time nu- 
merous conferences, particularly with the leaders of religious 
groups, have been held in order to secure reactions to the 
early drafts of the several chapters. 

On September 1, 1945, Leon B. Wolcott accepted the re- 
sponsibility of editing the entire manuscript, doing the neces- 
sary research for materials and rewriting certain portions. 

Mr. Wilson, Herbert L. Seamans, and Mr. Wolcott met 
in Washington D. C., on January 24 and 25, 1946, with the 
members of the committee in general charge of the study to 
discuss the complete text of the report. All of the chapters of 
the study were critically reviewed and specific suggestions 
were made for revision. The months of February, March, 
and April 1946 were spent in a complete rewriting of the 
entire manuscript in the light of the committee’s criticisms, 
with further research on points inadequately dealt with, and 
consultation with persons having special competence in the 
separate subject-matter or problem areas discussed. It is 
planned to submit a completely revised copy of the entire text 
to the committee by June 1, 1946. 

The significance of this study may be appraised as follows: 

|. The scope or coverage of the study is exceptional. Ma- 
terials from elementary, secondary, and college levels were 
examined. Most of the subject-matter areas on the level of 
the secondary school are included. 

2. The point of view is not crusading. The account is pri- 
marily a factual one covering those materials bearing on the 
subject of intergroup relations to be found in textbooks and 
courses of study and stating their deficiencies from the point 
of view of what is now generally accepted as desirable in the 
area of education for responsible American citizenship. 

3. The factual materials do not appear in vacuo. They are 
set in a background of social thinking which emphasizes the 
major tenets of the democratic philosophy toward which we 
assume American education to be directed. Further, at every 
possible point the factual analysis is related to those tech- 
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niques of thinking about individual and group behavior which 
condition attitudes and behavior. 

4. The analysis does not stop short with mere criticism. 
The study is replete with recommendations and suggestions, 
both general and highly specific, for curriculum revision, 
changes in the textbooks themselves, and changes in educa- 
tional practices. 

5. The study has wide appeal, and its use may be practicable 
for a wide variety of persons. Among its readers may well 
be found the authors, editors, and publishers of textbooks, 
school administrators, teachers, and students in teacher-train- 
ing institutions, school board members, curriculum directors, 
specialists in intercultural education, librarians, classroom 
teachers, and those parents and lay persons who are seriously 
interested in making public education serve most effectively 
the need for achieving social unity in a period when group 
tensions are causing concern to the thoughtful. 

I am convinced that when this report comes from the press 
it will be one of the most important of the growing list of 
studies which the Council has undertaken in the field of teach- 
ing materials and that it will have a profound influence on 
the writing of textbooks and other teaching materials over 
the long future. If so, the study will help immensely to make 
our schools even more worthy exponents and examples of 
education for democratic living. 


TEACHER EDUCATION 


The Committee on Teacher Education was set up in 1944 
with the primary function of implementing the work of the 
Commission on Teacher Education and was provided with a 
two-year operating budget of $26,000, covering the period 
from September 1, 1944, to August 31, 1946. The activities 
of the committee to April 1, 1945, have been described in a 
previous report; the present description will cover the period 
from that date to April 1, 1946. 

Executive offices for the committee were established in quar- 
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ters contributed by Teachers College, Columbia University, 
on April 1, 1945, with L. D. Haskew of Emory University 
serving full time as executive secretary. The committee has 
sought to discharge its implementation functions in these 
ways: 

1. Translating the findings of the Commission on Teacher 
Education having specific plans for the improvement of 
teacher education by colleges, groups of colleges and schools, 
committees of state and national organizations, state depart- 
ments of education, and various professional organizations. 

2. Stimulating new activities in teacher education on the 
part of groups and organizations which had not heretofore 
evidenced a great deal of concern in the field. 

3. Assisting various leaders in working out plans for con- 
tinuous coordinating, national leadership in teacher education 
through further development of the Council on Cooperation 
in Teacher Education. 

4. Promoting the wide distribution and use of the publica- 
tions of the Commission on Teacher Education. 

5. Providing a channel for the exchange of experience in 
teacher education and for the development of camaraderie 
and a feeling of unity among persons engaged in all aspects 
of teacher education. 

The accomplishment of the foregoing objectives has in- 
volved: 


a. Furnishing consultative services to various groups, or 
assisting them in securing the services desired. 

b. A large amount of visitation by the executive secretary, 
during which he conferred with committees, studied pro- 
grams in operation, consulted with individuals, addressed 
groups, and so on. 

c. Suggesting or arranging participation in the programs 
of meetings of various professional organizations. 

d. Preparing articles excerpted from Commission publica- 
tions for educational periodicals. 
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e. Preparing, or stimulating the preparation of, articles 
dealing with emphases in the Commission’s work for 
various educational periodicals; distributing reprints of 
some of these articles. 

f. Preparing and distributing a large amount of adver- 
tising material to promote the sale and use of Commis. 
sion publications. Carrying on other promotional ac- 
tivities. 

g. Issuing a Newsletter at bimonthly intervals. 

h. Carrying on an extensive correspondence concerning a 
wide variety of interests in teacher education. 

i. Cultivating by personal contact the interest of national 
organizations in teacher education. 


The members of the committee have engaged in numerous 
consultative activities, of which the following are typical: 

Charles E. Prall served as a consultant in a two-week, state- 
wide conference on teacher education in California which 
eventuated in the formation of a state council on teacher edu- 
cation and a concerned plan for state action. 

Earl W. Armstrong acted as a consultant in a school for 
workshop leaders in Georgia. 

Maurice Troyer worked in a state planning session in con- 
nection with the West Virginia program. 

David Trout, Karl Bigelow, and the executive secretary 
have served as consultants in the development of a coopera- 
tive curriculum-study program among the teachers colleges of 
Connecticut. This study is patterned closely after the Com- 
mission’s way of working and seems to have got off to an ex- 
cellent start. 

Mr. Bigelow met with the Council of Presidents of Teach- 
ers Colleges in Massachusetts and with several similar groups. 

Mr. Prall, Mr. Bigelow, and the executive secretary served 
as consultants in a conference on statewide collaboration in 
teacher education sponsored by the Council on Cooperation 
in Teacher Education. 
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Mr. Haskew, the executive secretary, has served as con- 
sultant to: 


A wide variety of summer workshop groups at the University of Min- 
nesota; Teachers College, Columbia University; Pennsylvania 
State College; the University of Chicago; the University of Ken- 
tucky; and the Southern States Work Conference 

The Arkansas State Committee on Teacher Preparation and Cer- 
tification , 

The Radford College Curriculum Committee; the University of 
Georgia Curriculum Committee; the University of Michigan Cur- 
riculum Committee; and several other college planning groups 

The Louisiana State Committee on Teacher Education 

The Workshop Committee of the Provincial Association of Protestant 
Teachers of Quebec 

The first meeting of a projected state council on teacher education 
for Ohio 

The Bureau for Intercultural Education; the National Conference 
of Christians and Jews; the East and West Association; Inter- 
group Education in Cooperating Schools; the College Study in 
Intergroup Relations; and the North Central Association Prepara- 
tion of Teachers Committee 

In-service education planning groups in Lansing, New York City, 
Houston 


At the invitation of the state department of education, the 
executive secretary spent a week in Michigan. After meeting 
with various persons on the staff of the state department, he 
spent one day each in five colleges. He met with a wide va- 
riety of committees, observed many different types of activi- 
ties, talked with many individuals. Primary objective was to 
discover things worth taking to others; judged by this cri- 
terion alone the visit was highly profitable. 

A similar visit has been made to Wisconsin. Shorter visits 
have taken the executive secretary to Ohio State University, 
Emory University, Syracuse University, and a few other 
places. The requests for visits have increased steadily and 
have now gone far beyond the time available for this type 
of activity. 
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At their 1946 meetings, the Association of American Col. 
leges and the American Association of Teachers Colleges, in 
a joint meeting with the Council on Cooperation in Teacher 
Education, heard addresses by Dr. Bigelow based on the final 
report of the Commission. The American Association of 
School Administrators had discussions of teacher selection and 
recruitment at each of its four regional meetings. Several 
other regional and state groups were influenced to give atten- 
tion to the work of the Commission by suggestions of this 
committee—the Schoolmen’s Week at the University of Penn. 
sylvania is a typical example. 

The committee has worked with the National Council of 
Chief State School Officers along two very profitable lines. 
The first of these was to lend assistance and consultation to 
the committee which was set up to work out ways and means 
for establishing and maintaining a permanent central research 
and study body for the NCCSSO. It was felt that this step 
would mark a great forward stride, in that it would give 
potency to an organization which represents one of the key 
forces in American education. As a result of a variety of 
approaches it seems that the achievement of this objective is 
assured. 

At the suggestion of our committee, the Study Commission 
of the NCCSSO set up a Committee on Teacher Education 
to recommend policies to the Chief State School Officers. 
The executive secretary gave a large amount of time to work- 
ing with this group; support from Committee on Teacher 
Education funds made it possible for a week’s work session 
to be held with two consultants in attendance. The report of 
the group was given a significant amount of attention by the 
Chief State School Officers, and plans were laid to hold a 
work conference for state directors of teacher education and 
certification in the near future. 

The very closest cooperation has existed between the Ameri- 
can Association of Teachers Colleges and the Committee on 
Teacher Education. The committee helped plan the program 
for the AATC’s annual meeting and has worked with several 
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subcommittees of that organization. Dr. Bigelow and Dr. 
Haskew are serving on the committee engaged in planning 
the Third School for Executives in which considerable atten- 
tion will be devoted to the work of the Commission on 
Teacher Education. 

Special attention has been given to the problems of the de- 
velopment of permanent national leadership in teacher educa- 
tion. At its meeting in October 1945 the Committee on 
Teacher Education passed a resolution which directed atten- 
tion to the need for continuing an active national leadership 
in teacher education, and requested the American Council on 
Education to give every possible impetus to the working-out 
of plans to bring this about. The strong opinion was ex- 
pressed that the Council on Cooperation in Teacher Educa- 
tion offered the best nucleus for the development of the lead- 
ership agency which was needed. Following this meeting the 
services of the executive secretary of the Committee on 
Teacher Education were made available to the Council on 
Cooperation to assist in executing certain projects, thereby 
serving to demonstrate the potentialities inherent in full-time 
executive services for the CCTE. The committee has had in- 
timate contact with the various developments which seem to 
augur a bright future for the CCTE. 


Publications 


Excerpts from Commission publications have been placed 
in THE EDUCATIONAL Recorp, Bulletin of the Association 
of American Colleges, Journal of Higher Education, School 
Review, School and Society, Understanding the Child, Child- 
hood Education, California Journal of Elementary Education, 
Phi Delta Kappan, Educational Leadership, Education Digest, 
Teachers College Record, Social Education, and eighteen 
journals of state education associations. 

Other articles dealing with various aspects of the Commis- 
sion’s work have appeared in Elementary School Journal, 
Teachers College Record, School and Society, School Execu- 
tive, Childhood Education, Educational Leadership, Educa- 
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tional Administration and Supervision, Education Digest, and 
at least twelve state education association journals. 

Reprints of several of these latter articles have been dis- 
tributed. The most impressive demand has come for reprints 
of an article on in-service education which appeared in School 
Executive, more than five thousand copies having been dis- 
tributed. 

Since April 1, 1945, three additional reports in the final 
report series of the Commission on Teacher Education have 
come from the press. They are Helping Teachers Understand 
Children by the Staff of the Division on Child Development 
and Teacher Personnel, Toward Improving Ph.D. Programs 
by Ernest V. Hollis, and State Programs for the Improve- 
ment of Teacher Education by Charles E. Prall. The eighth 
and final volume, The Improvement of Teacher Education, by 
the Commission, is in press and scheduled for delivery in 
June 1946. 

In many ways, each of the types of activity already named 
have constituted promotional work in behalf of the Com- 
mission publications. In addition, a large volume of direct 
advertising has been prepared by the executive secretary, and 
much intensive cultivation has been done. An extra attempt 
has been made to secure wide notice of the publications in 
the educational press, and the response has been gratifying. 

Five issues of the Newsletter have been distributed. The 
requests to be placed on the mailing list have been surprisingly 
large in number and continue to come in. The circulation of 
the April 1946 issue is 4,000, made up entirely of requests. 

Communication has been fostered also by a series of in- 
quiries which have been sent out under the heading “Do You 
Know Something?’ Not only has the degree of response 


been gratifying but also many valuable leads have been un- 
covered. 


Plans for the Future 


An examination of the list of personal-contact activities of 
the committee reveals the fact that very few of these activities 
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have centered west of the Mississippi River. To remedy that 
omission, the executive secretary will spend the months of 
April and May in an inclusive visitation itinerary which will 
take him into the states of Nebraska, Colorado, Utah, Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, Washington, Idaho, and Wyoming. 

The services of the executive secretary are in considerable 
demand for various enterprises during the summer of 1946. 
The major undertakings will be the School for Executives of 
the American Association of Teachers Colleges and advance 
planning for a nationwide clinic in teacher education, spon- 
sored by the Council on Cooperation in Teacher Education, 
to be held in November in Georgia. 

The Committee on Teacher Education has recommended to 
the American Council on Education that it be discontinued on 
August 31, 1946, as originally contemplated. The objectives 
which it has been serving will thereafter be assumed by the 
Council on Cooperation in Teacher Education. 


COUNCIL ON COOPERATION IN TEACHER EDUCATION 


The year 1945-46 was marked by important developments 
for the Council on Cooperation in Teacher Education. Mem- 
bership, activities, and resources increased. 

During the year two more national educational organiza- 
tions—the Association of American Colleges and the National 
Council of Chief State School Offiicers—joined the Council on 
Cooperation, bringing the total number of members to seven- 
teen.” Thus were added voices representing the nation’s col- 


*Prior members were: the American Association of School Administrators, 
the American Association of Teachers Colleges, the Association for Childhood 
Education, the Department of Classroom Teachers of the National Education 
Association, the Department of Supervision and Curriculum Development of 
che National Education Association, the Eastern States Association of Profes- 
sional Schools for Teachers, the National Association of Colleges and Depart- 
ments of Education, the National Association of Secondary School Principals, the 
National Association of State Directors of Teacher Education and Certification, 
the National Association of Supervisors of Student Teaching, the National 
Association of Teacher Education Institutions in Metropolitan Districts, the 
National Institutional Teacher Placement Association, the National League of 
Teachers Associations, the National Society of College Teachers of Education. 
the Teachers College Personnel Association. 
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leges of liberal arts and state superintendents of public in. 
struction, both significantly interested in teacher education. 

While the American Council on Education had at various 
times endeavored to encourage the Council on Cooperation, 
it was not until February 1946 that the Executive Committee 
passed the following motion: 


That the American Council on Education recognize and support as 
effectively as possible the Council on Cooperation in Teacher Educa- 
ton for the consideration of the problems of teacher education and as 
an agency for federating the activities of various organizations in- 
terested in the field of teacher education. 

That the American Council, in consultation with the Council on 
Cooperation, endeavor to set up as soon as possible an office for the 
Council on Cooperation, with a part-time or full-time secretary, the 
expenses of which may be met out of receipts from the sale of the 
publications of the Commission on Teachers Education and such other 
funds as the Council finds that it is possible to set aside for this purpose. 


It will thus be seen that with the completion of the work of 
the Committee on Teacher Education on August 31, 1946, the 
American Council will concentrate its interests in the field of 
teacher education in the Council on Cooperation. As the co- 
operative enterprise of a very considerable number of educa- 
tional associations, the Council on Cooperation is in a favor- 
able position to make very significant contributions to the field 
of teacher education, now faced with many difficult problems, 
including the supplying of an adequate number of prepared 
teachers for the schools. 

In line with the policy adopted by the Executive Committee 
of the American Council on Education, the project relating to 
the preparation of teachers for junior colleges and technical 
institutes, described in last year’s annual report, has been 
turned over to the Council on Cooperation, which has been 
developing plans to go forward with that worthy enterprise. 
I trust that we may be able to make substantial progress in 
the near future. 

The Council’s most considerable activity last year was its 
College Study in Intergroup Relations. This study, financed 
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by a special grant from the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews, is designed to facilitate improvements in teacher 
preparation with respect to problems of race, creed, national 
origins, and social class. Eight colleges participated, during 
the past year, and direction of the study was provided by 
Lloyd Allen Cook. The project proved so successful that the 
National Conference has now made possible its continuance 
on an enlarged scale for three additional years. A report of 
experience to date is being prepared and will be published in 
book form by the American Council. Additional information 
about this college study is given on pages 323-28. 

Because of the mounting crisis in the supply of adequately 
trained teachers in the elementary and secondary schools, Karl 
W. Bigelow, chairman of the Council on Cooperation, has 
prepared a statement pointing out the seriousness of the situa- 
tion and calling on all agencies and interested citizens to give 
thorough consideration to it. The statement was presented to 
the meeting of the delegates of the constituent members of the 
American Council at their meetings in Chicago on May 2, 
1946, and unanimously approved by them. The statement 
will be printed and widely distributed. I hope that it may do 
much to make people aware of the increasingly critical situa- 
tion in teacher supply. 

With assistance from the Committee on Teacher Educa- 
tion, the Council on Cooperation has carried out as planned 
certain other activities. In January, for example, a regional 
conference on state councils in teacher education was held in 
Michigan, five states being represented. A national clinic on 
problems in teacher education is being planned for November, 
a grant-in-aid for the purpose having been provided by the 
Julius Rosenwald Fund. 

During the year the Council’s executive committee met fre- 
quently to consider plans for the future of the organization. 
With the Commission on Teacher Education having dissolved, 
and the Committee on Teacher Education of the American 
Council expecting to complete its duties before the close of 
1946, there was reason to think that so representative an 
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organization as the Council on Cooperation might properly 
undertake to expand its program. It was encouraged to do 
so by representatives of the two bodies mentioned and by other 
educational leaders with whom consultations were held. The 
situation was fully reviewed by delegates to the annual meet- 
ing of the Council on Cooperation, held in Cleveland on Feb. 
ruary 22 and 23. 

What appeared to be needed were additional human and 
financial resources to be devoted to Council affairs. These 
needs have now been met. Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, has agreed to release to the Council on Cooperation 
a generous proportion of the time of two staff members, to 
provide these persons with secretarial assistance, and to make 
available suitable office space and equipment. The Executive 
Committee of the American Council has agreed to make an 
ample financial contribution to the Council on Cooperation, 
drawing for this purpose upon the fund created by sale of the 
publications of the Commission on Teacher Education. Thus, 
support provided by the organizations that are members of 
the Council on Cooperation will in the future be substantially 
increased. The new arrangements are for three years from 
July 1, 1946. 

At the annual meeting of the Council on Cooperation, Karl 
W. Bigelow (delegate at large) was re-elected chairman. Since 
then Dr. Bigelow has agreed to assume added leadership re- 
sponsibilities under the arrangement with Teachers College 
already reported. 


COMMITTEE ON ACCREDITING PROCEDURES 


I reported at some length a year ago on the preparation of 
the Guide to the Evaluation of Educational Experiences in 
the Armed Services, a project for which George P. Tuttle, 
registrar at the University of Illinois, has been directly re- 
sponsible. The purpose of this Guide, as is well recognized 
by those who use it, is to assist educational institutions to 
make a sound evaluation of the educational experiences of 
service personnel. During the past year analyses and evalua- 
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tions have been made and published of practically all of the 
service courses and programs of the several branches of the 
armed services, including the courses offered in the University 
Study Centers abroad. The final mailing of the descriptions 
and evaluations of courses has gone to all subscribers. An 
index to these materials has been prepared and will also go 
to the subscribers as a supplement. 

In its completed form the Guide now contains approximately 
1,900 loose-leaf pages describing about 2,000 courses. Around 
17,000 copies of the Guide have been distributed to educa- 
tional officers in the armed forces, and more than 7,000 copies 
have gone to civilian educational institutions and agencies. In 
connection with the report of the Commission on Accreditation 
of Service Experiences, [ have indicated plans now under way 
to make copies of the Guide available to all accredited high 
schools and institutions of higher education in the United 
States. 

The Council is deeply indebted to the University of Illinois, 
both for its willingness to grant leaves of absence to Mr. 
Tuttle and members of his staff for the purpose of preparing 
the Guide and for the physical facilities which the University 
made available, largely without cost. Inasmuch as the major 
job of preparing the materials for the Guide has been com- 
pleted, and since the Commission on Accreditation of Service 
Experiences is in a position to assume responsibility for the 
voluminous correspondence that has been handled by the staff 
at Urbana, it will be possible to transfer to the offices of the 
Commission on Accreditation in Washington the continuing 
services which will be required, in providing information, in 
revising materials, and in distributing the Guide. Reports from 
schools and colleges to the staff of the Commission on Ac- 
creditation and to the Council indicate that the Guide has been 
of almost inestimable value both to the institutions concerned 
with the evaluation of military educational experience and to 
the servicemen who request credit for their educational ex- 
perience. In fact, the Guide has been a practical means of 
putting into operation the policy advocated in the Council’s 
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earlier publication Sound Educational Credit for Military 
Experience. 

A second project to which reference was made in my pre- 
vious report on the activities of the Committee on Accrediting 
Procedures is the Guide to Colleges, Universities, and Profes- 
sional Schools in the United States. This volume, which was 
edited by Professor Carter V. Good of the University of 
Cincinnati, while designed originally to provide specific infor- 
mation about colleges, universities, and professional schools 
in the United States for the use of educational officers in the 
armed forces, is in great demand by civilian educational insti- 
tutions. The first two printings totaling 20,000 copies, 
12,000 of which went to the armed forces and 8,000 to civilian 
institutions, is practically exhausted. A third printing has 
been arranged for, and it is hoped that additional copies will 
be available early in May. The Council expresses its grati- 
tude to the University of Cincinnati for assisting in this pro}- 
ect by releasing Dr. Good from a part of his teaching and ad- 
ministrative duties in the University and by providing office 
space for him and his staff. 

Except for these two projects, the Guide to the Evaluation 
of Educational Experiences in the Armed Services and the 
Guide to Colleges, Universities, and Professional Schools in 
the United States, the Committee on Accrediting Procedures 
has been comparatively inactive during the past year. The 
new chairman of the committee, Charles E. Friley, president 
of Iowa State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, is 
planning a program of activities for the coming year which 
will focus the attention of the committee on a number of im- 
portant matters. Among them is the completion of a master 
schedule to be used by the various accrediting agencies. This 
schedule was in the process of preparation when we entered 
the war. Its completion was deferred because other more im- 
portant matters demanded attention. Now there is a growing 
demand for an instrument of this type, and it is anticipated 
that in the immediate future the committee will give further 
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consideration to plans for the completion of the master sched- 
ule. The committee will also give consideration to such mat- 
ters as the inconsistencies and inequities among the states in 
requirements that are set for various types of professional 
licenses and the development of multiple accrediting agencies 
in some professional fields. 


YOUTH PROBLEMS 


During the year the Committee on Youth Problems has 
held two meetings, one a joint session with the Committee on 
the Relationships of Higher Education to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The major concern of the Committee on Youth 
Problems during this past year has been compulsory military 
training. The committee sponsored a comparative study of 
military training in the United States and several European 
nations. A brief summary of this study, made by George 
Fort Milton, was published in the January 1946 issue of THE 
EDUCATIONAL RECORD under the title ‘Make Haste Slowly 
on Peacetime Conscription.” 

The committee also sought to procure several manuscripts 
on the relationships of military training to various aspects of 
education. One of these reports, prepared by C. H. McCloy, 
appeared also in the January issue of the Recor», entitled 
“Physical and Health Education for America.” 

The committee reafirmed its recommendations that action 
on peacetime military training be delayed pending a thorough 
analysis of the whole issue by a commission to be appointed 
by the President. It now has under consideration a number 
of other projects, including the bringing up to date of several 
of the earlier studies undertaken by the American Youth Com- 
mission and certain other problems pertaining to the postwar 


situation. 
EDUCATION AND SOCIAL SECURITY 


Four questions have been the focus of the activities of the 
Committee on Education and Social Security, Karl de 
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Schweinitz, director of the study, in carrying out the program 
begun in June 1944, and described in my report for the year 
1944-45. These questions are: 

1. What knowledge underlies and is common to the admin- 
istration of the three parts of the system of social security in 
the United States—old-age and survivors insurance, unem- 
ployment compensation, and public assistance? What does the 
system demand in skill of the professions represented in its 
administration? How can this knowledge and skill be defined 
in such a way as to be of use to those who are concerned about 
the education of careerists before and after they have entered 
the public service? 

2. What is the significance of social security, as an emerg- 
ing social institution, for education in the liberal arts? What 
should be included in an undergraduate curriculum serving the 
student who in the course of a general education would like 
to prepare himself for future participation as citizen or as 
careerist in this field of government? 

3. What part should in-service training play in the develop- 
ment of the knowledge and skill of the personnel who are 
identified with the system of social security? 

4. What are the implications for professional education of 
the administration of social insurance and public assistance, 
particularly as it concerns accounting, law, public administra- 
tion, the social sciences, and social work? 

The method of study pursued by the committee has been 
an analysis by its staff of the materials and operations of so- 
cial security with a view to defining areas of knowledge and 
skill, the discussion by the members of the committee of the 
findings developed by the staff and the presentation of the 
resultant subject matter for consideration by in-service train- 
ing groups and in meetings of administrators and of teachers. 

The director of the committee, Karl de Schweinitz, is widely 
known in the field of education for social work, and the as- 
sistant director, Robert Ball, was formerly with the Bureau 


of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance of the Social Security 
Board. 
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In addition to conducting the study described above, the 
committee has been engaged in developing plans for the crea- 
tion of facilities through which administrators and educators 
can work together to study the materials of social security 
and related services. As a step in this direction it has under- 
taken an institute on social security to be offered in July to 
teachers in the social sciences in colleges and universities in 
Pennsylvania. This is a joint project of the Council and the 
Pennsylvania Association of Colleges and Universities, initi- 
ated by the Joint Agency-School Committee of Pennsylvania 
and the Pennsylvania Department of Public Assistance. Dur- 
ing August a series of institutes will be offered by the com- 
mittee at Chapel Hill, under the auspices of the Division of 
Public Welfare and Social Work of the University of North 
Carolina. One of these institutes will be addressed to teach- 
ers in graduate and undergraduate departments of social 
sciences and in professional schools; two institutes will be 
offered to principal personnel engaged in the administration 
of social security. 

The committee regards its assignment as including the 
whole field of education for the public social services. It is, 
however, placing initial and primary emphasis upon social 
security—the largest program in point of personnel and of the 
percentage of population served. The committee looks for- 
ward to the development of a center in Washington for indi- 
vidual and group study by administrators and teachers inter- 
ested in the public social services. 

In embarking upon and carrying out this project, the Coun- 
cil has been influenced by a belief that the social programs rep- 
resented by social security and related services are opening a 
new area of education. Upon the quality of teaching in this 
emerging field will depend to a large degree the preparation 
with which the citizen and the careerist will approach the de- 
termination of public policies in a phase of government which 
today affects most of the people of the United States, poten- 
tially everybody. Both the public social services and the insti- 
tutions of learning are interested in developing educational 
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methods and content in this field and are prepared to make a 
maximum use of the studies and other activities of the com- 
mittee. A report of the findings and recommendations of the 
committee is in preparation for publication in 1947. 


GOVERNMENT AND EDUCATIONAL FINANCE 


During the last year, the Cooperative Study of Public 
School Expenditures was brought to a close with the comple- 
tion and publication of Unfinished Business in American Edu- 
cation, under the joint authorship of John K. Norton, chair- 
man of the Committee on Government and Educational Fi- 
nance and general director of the study, and Eugene S. Law- 
ler, coordinator of the study. A first printing of 27,500 copies 
of this publication was financed jointly by the National Educa- 
tion Association and the American Council on Education. 

This document presents the salient findings of the Coopera- 
tive Study in popular form. The popular document was pre- 
ceded by an edition of 680 copies of a technical report which 
presented detailed data and conclusions. This report was 
published by the Council in 1944 in a two-volume mimeo- 
graphed document of 409 pages, entitled .4n Inventory of 
Public School Expenditures in the United States. 

The Cooperative Study of Public School Expenditures was 
made possible by a grant from the General Education Board 
to the Council. The investigation was sponsored by the 
United States Office of Education, the National Education 
Association, the National Council of Chief State School Off- 
cers, the Southern States Work Conference on School Admin- 
istrative Problems, and the American Council on Education. 
An advisory committee represented the five sponsoring organ- 
izations during the three years that the study was underway. 
Due to the cooperation of the forty-eight state departments 
of education, data was obtained for all of the forty-eight 
states. 

The successful completion of this project leaves the way 
open for the Committee on Government and Educational 
Finance to explore other areas of investigation. Two fields of 
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study have been suggested as worthy of the consideration of 
the committee during the coming year: the first would be con- 
cerned with the relation of financial support of school systems 
to the scope, character, and quality of education provided, and 
the second would involve identification and appraisal of 
emerging policies and procedures in the financing of higher 
education. 


MODERN LANGUAGES 


During the year just closing the Committee on Modern 
Languages, Robert Herndon Fife, chairman, has been en- 
gaged mainly in an effort to complete its study of English 
teaching in Puerto Rico. This undertaking, which was begun 
in 1942, has been in the hands of Professor H. T. Manuel 
of the University of Texas and the chairman. Delays in sub- 
mission of a final report have been due in large measure to 
heavy wartime duties and academic burdens. The most im- 
portant part of the complex task of bringing clarity into con- 
ditions surrounding the teaching of English in the island is 
the interpretation of the results from the mass-testing of 
pupils for bilingual achievement. This was undertaken in 
May 1943, but, owing to obstacles of a wartime character, 
could not be brought into raw statistical form until more than 
a year later. A preliminary report giving some general find- 
ings was made in June 1944. The further problem of work- 
ing out the relationship of achievement to school types, age, 
socio-economic situation of pupils’ families, and to returns 
from administration of the Spanish and English tests in Mex- 
ico and Texas has been highly complex. A study of organiza- 
tion, curriculums, and teaching personnel of the Puerto Rican 
schools has been a somewhat easier task, but one that has 
called for considerable further information from the officials 
of the department of education and the University of Puerto 
Rico. In this effort a number of conferences with the indi- 
vidual teachers and officers from Puerto Rico have been held 
at Columbia University and the University of Texas during 
the past year. The political aspects of the teaching and use 
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of English in Puerto Rico have held the attention of people 
there for many years and have had a number of repercussions 
in Washington; this has become increasingly the case in re- 
cent years. In making reports and recommendations, the com- 
mittee has sought to set forth and judge the situation so far 
as possible as a strictly pedagogical problem. 

The committee is hopeful that the Inter-American (equated 
Spanish and English) Tests can be revised in the light of the 
large administrations and put on the market for wide usage. 
Efforts have been continued to find the money necessary for a 
first plating and printing of this revised edition—a relatively 
small investment as compared with the heavy expenditure al- 
ready made on this undertaking. A number of requests for 
the tests have come from agents and individuals interested 
in Latin American matters, and the committee has been able 
to meet some of these from the small stock remaining of the 
original issue. As a result of its long activity the committee 
has become a sort of clearinghouse for information respect- 
ing foreign-language teaching. During the past year a good 
deal of correspondence of this type has taken place, and copies 
of earlier publications by the committee have been distributed 
so far as these are available. 

Another long-due obligation of the committee, the publica- 
tion of An Analytical Bibliography of Modern Language 
Teaching, 1938—42, has suffered further delay in issue. The 
manuscript has been ready for a considerable time and print- 
ing has been repeatedly forecast, but delayed by wartime and 
postwar conditions. It is now hoped that the volume can be 
brought out during the next few months. This will be the 
third volume in the Analytical Bibliography series. 


AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS 


| have no hesitation in bringing to your attention the matter 
of a needed federation of the interests of the organizations 
concerned with educational motion pictures as an important 
problem in American education. You will remember that 
through the Motion Picture Project several years ago we dis- 
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covered great potentialities in motion pictures as a medium of 
education. These observations were confirmed over and over 
again in the educational and training programs of the Army 
and Navy. In the meantime the Council is now, through a 
grant of $125,000 from the Motion Picture Association of 
America, Inc., exploring and planning for some of the most 
sorely needed types of motion pictures in the schools and 
colleges. 

There is no denying that there is confusion with respect to 
the production, evaluation, and distribution of educational 
motion pictures. The producers of educational motion pic- 
tures are now engaged in an uncoordinated and often ill-ad- 
vised program of production. Educational administrators 
and teachers do not know what films to use because there is no 
well-developed system of evaluation. Numerous organiza- 
tions engage in the distribution of films. Where to secure 
equipment is still a mystery to most teachers. Few schools 
have worked out an integrated method of using films. Indeed, 
even with the rather remarkable developments of the past few 
years, only a small proportion of the teachers of the country 
have films and equipment available for use. 

In this field, as in tests and examinations, developments 
should not be left exclusively to the uncoordinated efforts of 
commercial interests or even of voluntary organizations which 
as yet possess insufficient resources. The organized educa- 
tional profession should find a means to consider the related 
problems of production, evaluation, distribution, and use of 
educational films through some coordinated attack. In other 
words, there is need (as | have upon more than one occasion 
recommended) for an American film institute which should co- 
ordinate and strengthen all aspects of the educational film 
situation. Indeed, in the light of developments, an American 
institute of audio-visual materials would further coordinate 
activities in this rapidly growing area. In this connection may 
I express my pleasure at the recent organization of the Film 
Council of America, which is certainly an important step in 
the right direction. I trust that the American Council on 
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Education may be helpful in securing further recognition of 
the need for coordination in this important field. 

There is also an urgent need with respect to one part of 
this problem, namely, that of evaluation of educational films 
for international exchange. If an international convention 
providing for the importation of educational films free of 
customs duties is organized, there would need to be set up 
some method of identifying educational films on the basis of 
agreed-upon standards. Even now the State Department, in 
order to facilitate their export, especially to Canada, is cer- 
tifying to the educational character of motion pictures pro- 
duced in this country. 

This activity is doubtless being undertaken by the State 
Department in lieu of any adequate facilities among the volun- 
tary agencies to identify and evaluate educational motion pic- 
tures. Certainly such an activity, which I have urged from 
time to time, would be appropriate for an American film insti- 
tute. In our system of government we depend upon the volun- 
tary agencies to accredit schools and colleges. Similarly, if 
teaching materials, including films, are to be accredited or 
attested as educational, the task is peculiarly one that should 
be undertaken by the organized educational profession. In 
my opinion, the government would welcome this further evi- 
dence of the willingness of the profession to carry on an 
activity which is so clearly a part of its responsibility. 


Motion Pictures 


The Commission on Motion Pictures, appointed in Febru- 
ary 1944, has now been at work for approximately two years. 
The purpose of the Commission is to determine what new 
films and other audio-visual materials are needed by schools 
and to make available to producers plans and specifications 
for specific films. 

I have already mentioned the substantial grant made by 
eight major Hollywood producers to the American Council 
on Education through the Motion Picture Association of 
America to carry out this five-year study. 
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From national surveys which were conducted, it was deter- 
mined that the greatest need for new production was in the 
fields of democracy and world geography. 

At the present time the educational research material has 
been completed for approximately fifty films for a new course 
in world geography and for forty-five films on democracy. 
The work in geography is being carried out under the per- 
sonal supervision of Wallace W. Atwood, president of Clark 
University, Worcester, Massachusetts. Dr. George S. Counts 
of Teachers College, Columbia University, is chairman of 
the committee on democracy films. These films are designed 
to be used in secondary schools. 

Film topics have been recommended for approximately one 
hundred films in the field of democracy. Thus far, the edu- 
cational research has been completed on half of this number, 
and film treatments have been prepared for fifteen subjects. 
The first group of these treatments has been turned over to 
the Audio-Visual Aids Committee of the National Council for 
the Social Studies for evaluation and recommendations. 

During the past year work has been started in two addi- 
tional fields—mathematics and art. Mark A. May has been 
appointed chairman of the committee on mathematics. Out- 
lines for needed films for plane geometry and trigonometry 
have been prepared. Outlines are being developed for films 
in arithmetic and algebra. The work of the mathematics com- 
mittee is being coordinated with the Multi-Sensory Aids Com- 
mittee of the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics. 

A. L. Threlkeld, superintendent of schools of Montclair, 
New Jersey, is chairman of the committee on art films. This 
committee is composed of members of the various art associa- 
tions who, in addition, represent the universities, teachers 
colleges, junior and senior high schools, and commercial art. 
A program for needed films in the field of art is being de- 
veloped by this committee. 

Some preliminary work has also been done in developing 
new audio-visual materials in teacher training, health, and 
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education. The Commission plans to explore the needs and 
possibilities in other fields as rapidly as possible. 

In addition to turning over to producers the results of these 
studies, the Commission is also making available completed 
scenarios, film treatments, or educational research data on 
specific films. 

Dr. Mark A. May, director of the Institute of Human Re. 
lations, Yale University, is chairman of the Commission on 
Motion Pictures. Gardner L. Hart is director of the proj. 
ect, and the offices are now located at the Institute of Human 
Relations, 333 Cedar Street, New Haven 11, Connecticut. 

In addition to the activities of the Commission on Motion 
Pictures in Education, Mrs. Helen Seaton Preston, in the 
central office of the Council, has been carrying on an informa- 
tion service, which includes information on position oppor- 
tunities in the field, advising with persons concerning all 
phases of visual education programs, and supplying informa- 
tion on courses in audio-visual education for persons studying 
under the GI Bill of Rights. A number of preliminary con- 
ferences have also been held relative to the place of audio- 
visual materials in the program of UNESCO. 


Filmstrips 


With the lifting of wartime controls on film stock, a greatly 
expanded distribution of the Council’s filmstrips has been pos- 
sible. A total of 10,791 filmstrips in the series on Life in the 
United States has been sold to schools, colleges, and other 
educational organizations from October 1944 (when they 
were put on sale) through April of this year. The original 
series of thirty-three filmstrips in the Life in the United States 
series was produced in 1944 under the guidance of the Com- 
mittee on Filmstrips and Filmslides, the late Sidney B. Hall, 
chairman, with the financial assistance of the Office of Inter- 
American Affairs. 

The interest in the filmstrips has been such that the Coun- 
cil is now producing six additional subjects which help to fill 
out the original series. It is hoped that the new filmstrips will 
be ready for distribution at the opening of schools in Septem- 
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ber. Two of the new subjects will deal with important cities 
of the United States—New York and Pittsburgh. These will 
in no sense be travelogues, but will be produced to integrate 
with the original seven filmstrips on regional geography, that 
is, the relation of the city to the region—its reasons for being, 
its dependence on the industries typical of the region, its serv- 
ices to the region, and the like. The other four subjects will 
fit into the worker-industry group in the original series, which 
contains such strips as Day on the Farm, Coal Miners, Rail- 
road Transportation, and Railroad Family. They will deal 
with the textile industry, the oil industry, the steel industry, 
and with merchandising as found in a large department store. 
No attempt will be made to document all processes found in 
any one of the above industries. Through attention to one 
or two key workers, subjects will attempt to indicate the gen- 
eral nature of the industries, working conditions, living con- 
ditions, socio-economic status, and impact of current prob- 
lems on the workers. We hope these subjects will be impor- 
tant additions to this series which depicts how we work and 
live in the United States. 

In my report last year, I indicated that our preliminary 
experience in the distribution of the filmstrips indicated cer- 
tain trends. Our second year of distribution substantiated 
these trends, and it is, therefore, well to restate them here. 
First, there is a wide demand for the simpler visual aids of 
high quality. Second, this demand is not limited to school 
systems with flourishing departments of visual education. 
Third, individual schools are building up their own collections 
of the less expensive visual aids. Fourth, the usefulness of 
filmstrips is not limited to the teaching of skills, but is impor- 
tant in the field of social studies. The filmstrip project has 


been developed by Mrs. Helen Seaton Preston of the Council 
staff. 


Filmslides 


In June of 1945, the project for assembling thirty-three 
teaching units of color filmslides on the Other American Re- 
publics was brought to a close and eleven complete sets of 
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the units deposited in regional depositories selected in co. 
operation with the Office of Inter-American Affairs. This 
project, like the filmstrip project, was carried on with the 
financial assistance of the Office of Inter-American Affairs, 
The major purposes of that Office were accomplished with 
the depositing of the sets in regional distribution centers from 
which the Inter-American centers over the country could se. 
cure them. However, it was recognized that these eleven sets 
of the slides would be entirely inadequate to meet the demands 
of schools and colleges throughout the country. In Septem. 
ber of last year, therefore, the Council offered the slide units 
for sale. Delivery on the first orders was made in February. 
Orders for the slides have been coming in slowly, for these 
materials are much more expensive than the black and white 
filmstrips. However, considerable interest has been shown 
in the slide units, and comments on the quality of the units 
have been gratifying. Many of the slide units are particularly 
well suited to the college level and offer important material 
not available through any other source or in any other form. 

The Council is not at present engaged in the assembling 
or production of any additional units in this field. However, 
Miss Florence Arquin, the former director of the filmslide 
project, was sent to South America for six months this past 
winter under the auspices of the Department of State to 
photograph additional units of the kind which she prepared 
for the Council. 


AVIATION EDUCATION 


Through funds provided by contract with the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration, the American Council on Education 
has agreed to undertake a program of research in the field 
of aviation education, with particular emphasis on teaching 
materials and visual aids appropriate for use at the college 
level. This activity is an extension of the program initiated 
several years ago which I have described in my annual reports 
for 1944 and 1945. 

The planned activities include (1) the development of a 
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program of evaluation, development, and correlation of the 
most pertinent and suitable aeronautical education teaching 
materials, particularly those offered at the collegiate level; 
(2) a recommendation on the suitability of these teaching 
materials for use as textbooks, outlines, guides, visual aids, 
and apparatus in aeronautical curriculums and programs. 

The chief effort under the grant during recent months has 
been the revision of the Survey of Collegiate Courses in Avia- 
tion and Related Fields, published by the Council in 1944. 
It is hoped that the revised edition will be ready for pub- 
lication in the late summer of 1946. 

Under consideration is a project in which it is hoped a num- 
ber of junior colleges in the state of California will participate 
during the winter of 1946 or the summer of 1947. Plans for 
working on this project at an earlier date had to be abandoned 
because of the heavy enrollment of veterans in most of the 
junior colleges which were interested in cooperating in the 
program. 


SOUTHERN REGIONAL STUDIES AND EDUCATION 


The Committee on Southern Regional Studies and Educa- 
tion this April is completing three years of work in stimu- 
lating resource-use education and research-translation efforts 
in the South. The services of John E. Ivey, Jr., as executive 
secretary for the committee are being continued, provided for 
on a part-time basis by the University of North Carolina. In 
addition the committee is arranging with the University of 
Kentucky, George Peabody College for Teachers, the Uni- 
versity of Georgia, and Tennessee Valley Authority, and 
other institutions and agencies to provide the part-time serv- 
ices of a staff to work with the committee and the executive 
secretary in conducting the committee’s program. 

The committee set for itself several specific objectives to 
be accomplished in its first three years of work. These were: 

1. To study the needs for translating research on southern 
resources and opportunities into effective educational pro- 
grams, methods, materials, and media. 
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2. To bring educational research, planning, and admin- 
istrative personnel in the South together to plan for translat- 
ing research into education. 

3. To assist states in organizing state facilities for stimu- 
lating and carrying out resource-use education and research- 
translation programs. 

4. To assist in the provision of regional services to help 
southern states in their resource-use education and research- 
translation programs. 

Each of these goals has been substantially achieved during 
the past three years, and the scope of the committee’s work 


and its specific accomplishments are described in the follow- 
ing sections. 


Regional Services and Programs 


1. Conducted Gatlinburg Conference I (forty participants 
from eleven states) and distributed the report of the confer- 
ence, under the title Preparation, Distribution, and Use of In- 
structional Materials Related to the Resources of the Southern 
Region. 

2. Prepared and published Channeling Research into Edu- 
cation (3,000 copies, supply exhausted). 

3. Conducted Gatlinburg Conference II (110 participants 
from thirteen states and twenty regional agencies) and pub- 
lished the report of the conference under the title Education 
for Use of Regional Resources. 

4. Conducted conference with representatives of Negro 
regional agencies (Atlanta, Georgia, November 14, 1944). 

5. Conducted conference with representatives of regional 
resources (Daytona Beach, May 26, 1945). 

6. Assisted in developing the program of the South Central 
Resource-Use Education Committee. 

7. Arranged for and is now cooperating with the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina in the production of a seventh-grade 
level volume on southern resources and problems. 

8. Arranged for and is now cooperating with George Pea- 
body College for Teachers for maintaining a Regional Mate- 
rials Service. 
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9. Serves as secretary for advisory committee on Regional 
Volume and Regional Materials Service. 

10. Publishes and distributes a periodic newsletter, Re- 
source-Use Education (2,000-—3,000 copies per issue). 

11. Provides a clearinghouse on information regarding 
regional, state, and institutional programs and materials in 
resource-use education. 

12. Collaborates with Southern States Work Conference, 
Southern Rural Life Council, Tennessee Valley Authority, 
Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, and 
other regional organizations for purposes of program co- 
ordination and development. 


Assistance to State Programs 


1. Consults with state groups and institutions in every 
state in the region (thirteen). 

2. Assisted the Alabama Polytechnic Institute in planning 
and establishing its Research Interpretation Council and con- 
tinues to provide consultative services. 

3. Assisted in setting up and securing personnel for posi- 
tion of Resource-Use Education Supervisor of Alabama State 
Department of Education. 

4. Assisted in preparation of original organization plan 
and program for research-translation project in Mississippi 
State Department of Education and Mississippi State College. 
Assisting in the operation of programs. Reviewed and revised 
Delta State Teachers College resource-use education project 
plans. 

5. Assisted in establishment of Materials Bureau at Loui- 
siana State University. 

6. Assisted in development of Texas Resource-Use Edu- 
cation Committee and is continuing to provide consultative 
services. 

7. Assisted in development of Florida Resource-Use Edu- 
cation Committee and is continuing to provide consultative 
services. 

8. Assisted in preparation of original plans for Georgia 
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Resource-Use Education Committee and is assisting in im- 
plementation of program. 

9. Assisted in preparing original plan, organization, and 
program for the University of North Carolina’s Division of 
Research Interpretation and is continuing to render consult- 
ative services. 

10. Assisted in preparation of original purposes, policies, 
and procedures for North Carolina Resource-Use Education 
Commission. Assisted in preparing draft of request for finan- 
cial assistance. Assisting in planning and implementing the 
program. 

11. Assisted the University of Virginia to crystallize plans 
for a resource-use education training program and is con- 
tinuing to render consultative services. 

12. Advised Kentucky committee on preparation of book 
and teaching materials on Kentucky resources. 

13. Assisted with and participated in more than fifty state 
and institutional workshops and study programs during the 
past two years. 

Institutions and agencies in the region have advised that the 
committee’s function as a coordinating and service facility in 
resource-use education is meeting basic needs, and they have 
urged that this service be maintained. The committee is now 
able to make arrangements for the continuance of its function 
by securing services from cooperating agencies and institu- 
tions. This support makes it possible for the committee to 
carry on its activities with only nominal and supplementary 
financial assistance. 


The Future Program 


The committee’s membership is to be expanded from seven 
to a maximum of fourteen, with old and new members placed 
on rotating terms of four years. The following criteria will 
be observed in selecting new committee members: geographic 
balance; balance between research and educational personnel; 
connection with over-all state resource-use education groups; 
connection with regional groups or agencies; willingness of 
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institution, agency, or individual to pay travel expense and 
time of member incurred in attending committee meetings. 
All committee members will be appointed with the concur- 
rence of their respective agencies and institutions. 

The committee membership and staff services will continue 
to serve as a clearinghouse for information on resource-use 
education; assist states to develop and increase the effective- 
ness of their resource-use education programs; identify need 
for, develop, and secure coordination of regional programs 
in resource-use education; publish a periodic newsletter, Re- 
source-Use Education. 

In addition, in cooperation with several institutions and 
agencies in the South, the committee plans to coordinate a 
regional training program in resource-use education by the 
following means: 

1. Increasing the number of adequately trained profes- 
sional personnel in the South working in resource-use educa- 
tion. 

2. Encouraging institutions to extend the adequacy of facil- 
ties for developing resource-use education and for giving all 
students an orientation in sound principles of resource use. 

3. Encouraging institutions to collaborate so that their 
graduate students and faculty members can take advantage 
of special training and experience which is available in the 
other institutions and agencies in the region. 

4. Encouraging states and cooperating agencies and insti- 
tutions in planning and carrying out programs which will in- 
volve the use of a larger number of staff members with train- 
ing in resource-use education and research translation. 

The committee will seek from the General Education Board 
fellowships to enable individuals to engage in a year of work- 
study experience. In recommending fellowships, the commit- 
tee will be guided by the following criteria: 

1. The relative importance of strengthening the resource- 
use education service of the institution or agency employing 
the applicant. 

2. Applicant’s interest and ability in resource-use educa- 
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tion as evidenced by his past work in program administration, 
teaching, research, or writing. 

3. Extent to which the proposed study program will assist 
the applicant to increase the effectiveness of his organization’s 
work in resource-use education and at the same time con- 
tribute to the professional development of the applicant. 

4. Necessity for adequate geographic distribution and 
diverse professional interests of trainees. 

In order to qualify for a fellowship, the applicant, with the 
concurrence and approval of the agency or institution serving 
as his employer, and the institution or institutions offering the 
training program, should submit to the committee a plan 
which: 

1. Provides for a work-study experience in a resource de- 
velopment agency. 

2. Provides special study in at least one institution other 
than the institution where the major work will be carried on. 

3. Provides work experience or institutional study in an 
institution or agency outside the state. 

4. In the committee’s judgment will give the applicant ade- 
quate knowledge of (a) interrelationships among natural, 
human, and social resources; (b) scientific principles of re- 
source use; (c) methods and materials in resource-use educa- 
tion and competence in their utilization; (d) knowledge of 
techniques in preparing educational materials. 

The committee, on request, will assist the applicant in pre- 
paring a study program. 

The institutions to which trainees go for study will be 
requested to encourage students interested in resource-use 
education, other than those who hold fellowships, to take an 
appropriate course of study. 

Prior to the beginning of each academic year, the committee 
may sponsor a work conference for the trainees. The pur- 
pose of the conference would be to give the conferees a gen- 
eral introduction to the field of resource-use education, there- 
by getting them generally acquainted with programs, mate- 
rials, methods, and personalities in this field. 

The committee will develop, with appropriate resource- 
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development agency or agencies, mutual satisfactory proce- 
dures for handling work-study experiences. 


A CURRICULUM SURVEY OF HAWAIIAN SCHOOLS 


The American Council Committee, which conducted a sur- 
vey of the curriculums of the public schools in the Territory 
of Hawaii and of the Teachers College at the University of 
Hawaii during December 1944 and January 1945, spent the 
remainder of the past year in preparing and editing the report 
of the survey. A preliminary report of eighty-five pages was 
forwarded to Hawaii on February 1, 1945, for the use of the 
Holdover Committee of the territorial legislature in formulat- 
ing its educational policies and developing an educational budg- 
et for the biennium 1945-47. Both houses of the legislature 
unanimously adopted the entire report and instructed the De- 
partment of Education to put all of its provisions into effect 
at the earliest possible moment. 

As soon as the preliminary report had been sent to Hawaii, 
the committee began work on the final report which is to be 
published by the American Council on Education under the 
title Hawaiian Schools: A Curriculum Survey, 1944-45, by 
Edgar M. Draper and Alice H. Hayden. This report will 
be off the press in June, and 1,500 copies will be forwarded 
immediately to the Department of Education of the Territory 
of Hawaii. The American Council is retaining 500 copies for 
distribution in the United States. 


CONCLUSION 


The Council has in process an extensive program of studies 
and activities but certainly no more extensive than is called 
for by the rapidly developing events of our day. Whatever 
success we have attained in this program is due to the hearty 
cooperation of men and women from all parts of the country 
who serve as officers of the Council and as members of Coun- 
cil committees and to my associates on the Council staff to all 
of whom I shall always be grateful for their loyal and un- 


flagging support. 
May 3, 1946 GEORGE F. Zook 
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Publications 
American Council on Education 
May 1945—May 1946 
A Guide to Colleges, Universities, and Professional Schools in the 
United States 


Edited by Carter V. Good. 680 pp. December 1945. First 
printing 12,000; second printing 8,000. Third printing of 10,000 
ordered. $5.00. 
Unfinished Business in American Education 
By John K. Norton and Eugene S. Lawler. 64 pp. April 1946. 
First printing 27,500. Single copy $1.00; quantity prices. 
Helping Teachers Understand Children 


By the Staff of the Division on Child Development and Teacher 
Personnel, Commission on Teacher Education. 468 pp. Septem- 
ber 1945. First printing 5,000; second printing 5,000. Third 
printing of 5,000 ordered. $3.50. 

Toward Improving Ph.D. Programs 


By Ernest V. Hollis. Commission on Teacher Education. 204 pp. 
November 1945. $2.50. 

State Programs for the Improvement of Teacher Education 
By Charles E. Prall. Commission on Teacher Education. 387 
pp. February 1946. $3.50. 

Junior College Accounting Manual 


By Henry G. Badger. Published jointly by the American Associa- 
tion of Junior Colleges and the American Council on Education. 


128 pp. July 1945. $2.50. 


Education for Use of Regional Resources: The Report of Gatlinburg 
Conference II 


Committee on Southern Regional Studies and Education. 129 pp. 
October 1945. 25¢. 


Reading Ladders 


By Margaret M. Heaton and Helen Roberts. Committee on 


Intergroup Education in Cooperating Schools. 12 pp. February 
1946. 15¢. 
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AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EpuUCATION STUDIES 
Psychological Examination for College Freshmen: 1945 Norms 
By L. L. Thurstone and Thelma Gwinn Thurstone. Series V, 
No. 10. 34 pp. May 1946. 10¢. 
United States Activities in International Cultural Relations 


By I. L. Kandel. Series I, No. 23. 102 pp. September 
1945. 75¢. 


PERIODICALS AND INSTITUTIONAL PAMPHLETS 
The Educational Record 
Quarterly journal of the Council. July, October, 1945; January, 
April, 1946. 
Higher Education and National A ffairs 
Bulletins Nos. 82 through 100, plus 19 supplements. 


Constituent Members of the American Council on Education 


Brief reports of their purpose, membership, staff, and programs. 


Planographed, 72 pp. April 1946. Distributed free to all 
Council members. 


The American Council on Education: A Brief Statement of its Function 
and its Program 1945-46. 
11 pp. November 1945. Free. 


Members of the American Council on Education 
19 pp. October 1945. Free. 


IssuUED BY OTHER PUBLISHERS BUT SPONSORED BY THE AMERICAN 
CouNCIL ON EDUCATION 


Treatment of Asia in American Textbooks 


Prepared under the direction of the Committee on Asiatic Studies 
(Howard E. Wilson, chairman) and the American Council, 
Institute of Pacific Relations. Published by the Institute of 
Pacific Relations. 104 pp. April 1946. 40¢. 


A Graded Word Book of Brazilian Portuguese 


Compiled by Charles B. Brown, Wesley M. Carr, and Milton L. 
Shane for the Committee on Modern Languages. Published by 
F. S. Crofts and Co. 252 pp. June 1945. $1.75. 


Forerunners of the International Bureau of Education 


Printed in England. Stock received by the Council for distribution 
in the United States, February 1946. 120 pp. $1.50. 
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REPRINTINGS 
Helping Teachers Understand Children 


By the Staff of the Division of Child Development and Teacher 
Personnel, Commission on Teacher Education. Second printing 


5,000 ; third printing of 5,000 ordered. 


A Guide to Colleges, Universities, and Professional Schools in the 
United States 


Edited by Carter V. Good. Second printing 8,000; third printing 
of 10,000 ordered. 


Teacher Education in Service 


By Charles E. Prall and C. Leslie Cushman, Commission on 
Teacher Education. Second printing 1,500. 


The College and Teacher Education 


By W. Earl Armstrong, Ernest V. Hollis, and Helen E. Davis, 
Commission on Teacher Education. Second printing 1,000. 


Chinese Writing 
By Herrlee Glessner Creel. Asiatic Studies in American Educa- 
tion, No. 2. Third printing 3,000. 
The Student Personnel Point of View 
Series I, No. 3. Fifth printing 700. 
Educational Counseling of College Students 
By Bragdon, Brumbaugh, and others. Series VI, No. 1. Second 
printing 500. 
Social Competence and College Students 
By Esther Lloyd-Jones. Series VI, No. 3. Second printing 500. 
New Directions for Measurement and Guidance 


Tl. R. McConnell, chairman, Committee on Measurement and 
Guidance. Series I, No. 20. Second printing 600. 


A Design for General Education 


Edited by T. R. McConnell. Series 1, No. 18. Third print- 
ing 750. 


Motion Pictures for Postwar Education 


Commission on Motion Pictures in Education. Series I, No. 21. 
Third printing 1,000. 
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The Issues in Education: 1946 


By ROBERT M. HUTCHINS 


and second, what kind of life are we going to lead if 
we do? 

Our monopoly of the atomic bomb will end within three to 
five years. There is no defense against the bomb, and there 
never will be. It can be brought into this country in any num- 
ber of ways. If it is brought into this country in any way, it 
will destroy all our cities, no matter what our superiority in 
military power, including atomic bombs, may be. The alter- 
natives before us are no longer peace or war; they are peace 
or the death of civilization. 

When other countries have atomic bombs, the isolated, 
impregnable position in which the United States has luxuriated 
will be lost forever. This country will be in the geographical, 
military, and psychological situation of Czechoslovakia before 
the war. We may survive, but we shall constantly be wonder- 
ing how long we are going to. And one false step in foreign 
policy, a field in which heretofore aimless blundering has been 
a harmless pastime, may precipitate universal destruction. 

If we do survive, our economic and our political systems 
will undergo terrific strain. Virgil Jordan exaggerates very 
little when he says, ‘‘We can now make anything out of any- 
thing or nothing, anywhere in the world, in any amount, al- 
most without measurable cost.” When atomic power is 
available—and it will be any minute—distance and the scarcity 
of fuel and raw materials will cease to influence the location 
of industries and communities. New industries and new com- 
munities can be created anywhere because the cost of trans- 
porting the sources of atomic energy is negligible. These de- 
velopments will be accompanied by the rapid dissolution of old 
industries and old communities. The whole economy, which 
has rested on work and scarcity, may fall to pieces in the new 
era of leisure and abundance. We may yearn for the depres- 
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sions and unemployment we have known as though they were 
the good old days. 

If we survive, the leisure which the atomic age will bring 
may make peace more horrible than war. We face the dread. 
ful prospect of hour after hour, even day after day, with noth. 
ing to do. After we have read all the comic books, traveled 
all the miles, seen all the movies, and drunk all the liquor we 
can stand, what shall we do then? All of us here are old 
enough to testify that all forms of recreation eventually lose 
their charm. 

These changes in the economy will be matched by similar 
strains on our political system. The accelerated rate of tech- 
nological change will make for great insecurity. Only a 
powerful central government, it will be supposed, can supply 
stability. The physical forces with which we are dealing are 
so tremendous that we shall be unwilling to entrust them to 
private persons. 

Nobody has suggested that atomic energy should not be a 
governmental monopoly. The only question has been which 
branch of the government should monopolize it. Moreover, 
the duties of citizenship, which we have been able to take 
very lightly, will now be so complicated and burdensome that 
many people will feel that they cannot carry them; they will 
leave government to the government. We may even hear 
that we need a Leader. The principal problems of the gov- 
ernment will be security and boredom. And so the world 
comes back again to bread and circuses. 

What has all this to do with American education as we 
have known it? Very little. These problems are of the ut- 
most seriousness and urgency. American education has been 
happily free from any sense of either. Apparently our people 
have wanted it so. I know that education is the American 
substitute for a national religion; but many countries have 
been able to reconcile financial support of a religious estab- 
lishment with complete disregard of its principles. There 
has been no particular reason why American educators or the 
American people should regard education as serious or urgent. 
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Our country was rich, secure, and powerful. It was a country 
which even the grossest immorality and stupidity could not 
ruin. The American people have, therefore, been at liberty 
to devote themselves wholeheartedly to getting ahead. And 
though it was clearly possible to get ahead very nicely without 
any education at all, a social prejudice was fortunately estab- 
lished that you could get ahead a little better if you went to 
school a little longer. The more expensive and famous the 
school, the greater the advantage it conferred. It followed, 
of course, that what went on in the school was of little im- 
portance to anybody. What was important was not what 
went on in the school, but the fact that the pupil had been 
there. 

In this atmosphere all of us in American education have 
grown up. To these purposes our institutions, for the most 
part unconsciously, have been dedicated. Now we face a new 
and totally different world, which has come upon us with in- 
credible suddenness. We may not know what will hold this 
new world together; but we do know what will make it ex- 
plode, and that is the pursuit of those policies and ideals which 
have characterized our country, and most others, in the past. 
Civilization can be saved only by a moral, intellectual, and 
spiritual revolution to match the scientific, technological, and 
economic revolution in which we are now living. If American 
education can contribute to a moral, intellectual, and spiritual 
revolution, then it offers a real hope of salvation to suffering 
humanity everywhere. If it cannot or will not contribute to 
this revolution, then it is irrelevant, and its fate is immaterial. 

I believe in world government. I think we must have it, 
and have it soon. But the most ardent advocate of a world 
state will not claim that it can be maintained, or perhaps even 
achieved, without the moral, intellectual, and spiritual revolu- 
tion to which I have referred. The prospects of World War 
III are only a little less attractive than those of a world 
civil war. For a world state to come into being, a higher 
degree of world community must exist than we can see at 
present; and for it to be maintained, a still higher degree 
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must be reached. Community requires communication, com. 
munication requires understanding, and, if understanding js 
not to lead to hatred and fear, the ambitions of the peoples of 
the earth must be such as not to arouse hatred and fear. 

A world state demands a world community, a world com. 
munity demands a world revolution, moral, intellectual and 
spiritual. World government is not a gadget which in one easy 
motion will preserve mankind. It can live and last only as it 
institutionalizes the brotherhood of man. 

You will say that the task before us is impossible, and ] 
admit it looks so. We must try to arrive at our destination 
in not more than five years. We must educate all Americans, 
for who can tell which Americans will have the decisive voice 
in the formation of our policies? We must try by example 
to lead the rest of the world to educate itself; for, if educa- 
tion succeeded in changing the hearts of Americans, but the 
hearts of other peoples remained unchanged, we should 
merely have the satisfaction of being blown up with changed 
hearts rather than unchanged ones. I do not expect an Amer- 
ican audience to have enough faith in the immortality of the 
soul to regard this as more than a dubious consolation. 

You may feel that there is a certain disproportion between 
the means I have chosen and the end I have in view. You 
may suggest that I myself have pointed out that little in the 
record of American education indicates that it is interested in 
or qualified for leadership in a moral, intellectual, and spir- 
itual revolution throughout the world. 

My answer to all objections is the same: this revolution is 
necessary, and therefore possible. We do not know what 
heights men can achieve if they understand that it is necessary 
for them to reach them. We do not know what education can 
accomplish, because we have never tried it. We never had to. 
Now education is a serious and urgent business. 

Consider the question of time. I decline to take advantage 
of the opportunity for recrimination on the subject of the 
Chicago bachelor’s degree and content myself with asking 
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whether anybody honestly believes that it is impossible to com- 
plete a program of liberal education in less than four years. 
Or is there anybody who can prove that Father Gannon of 
Fordham is wrong in saying that liberal education should and 
can be completed by the age of eighteen, that is, four years 
earlier than is normally the case? Under present conditions 
the burden of proof is on those who would pretend that we 
have time to waste. 

Consider the question of education for all. One of the most 
amusing features of the educational situation is the outraged 
cries of educators at the spectacle of the hordes of people 
clamoring for education. It is as though the bench of bishops 
should adopt a resolution complaining because too many peo- 
ple wanted to goto church. Isn’t this the opportunity we have 
been waiting for? Don’t we believe in education? Don’t we 
agree that in a democracy we must educate everybody or 
abandon universal suffrage? 

If we understood, and could make our people understand, 
that education is the most serious and urgent business in the 
world, could we have any doubt that we could find the means 
to carry on the work? And as for the geographical scale on 
which education must now operate, we may remind ourselves 
that the problem before UNESCO, the United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization, is not more 
dificult under modern conditions of transportation and com- 
munication than that which Horace Mann faced in Massa- 
chusetts a hundred years ago. The imaginative use of the 
instruments which technology has given us, for education 
rather than destruction, could give education a scope of which 
our ancestors could not dream. 

Think of the chance we have now in adult education, and 
the responsibility, too. Work is the enemy of education, and 
we are entering an age in which there will be unprecedented 
leisure for all. Leisure and recreation are not the same. 
Leisure has nothing to do with idleness. Leisure is that por- 
tion of the individual’s time which he devotes to his moral 
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and intellectual development and to participation in the life of 
the community of which he is a part. The more leisure there 
is, the better for civilization. 

If we want to help save the world within the next few years, 
we must attend to the education of adults, for only they will 
have the influence within that period to affect the course of 
events. If we want to save adults in the atomic age from the 
suicidal tendencies which boredom eventually induces, if we 
want to build a world community, we must regard the con- 
tinuing education of our people throughout life as our prin. 
cipal responsibility. It can no longer be looked upon as a 
casual activity conducted by a university for the purpose of 
helping underpaid instructors gain a little extra income, and 
attended by third-rate bookkeepers who want to learn how to 
become second-rate bookkeepers. 

Think of the time, thought, effort, and money we have 
wasted on vocational training. Its relevance to a moral, in- 
tellectual, and spiritual reformation is certainly remote. And 
its relevance to the task of earning a living, which was always 
open to question in view of the obvious superiority of train- 
ing on the job, will reach the vanishing point in the atomic 
age. When we can make anything out of anything or noth- 
ing, anywhere, in any amount, almost without measurable 
cost, the fraction of our lives that will go into making things 
will be about the same as that which fortunate savages devote 
to picking their daily diet off the breadfruit trees, and the 
training needed for the job will be about the same, too. The 
vocational education the world needs is education for the com- 
mon vocation of citizenship. This is liberal education. 

In the United States the phrase “college of liberal arts” 
conveys no meaning to the mind. Certainly it does not mean 
that here is an institution devoted to liberal education. It 
usually denotes an institution in which the liberal arts are not 
taught. The only other definition that would cover almost 
all, but probably not all, of the enterprises called colleges of 
liberal arts is that they are institutions which do not award 
the Ph.D. degree. The trouble with this definition is that it 
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does not differentiate these colleges from kindergartens, ele- 
mentary schools, and high schools. We do not know what 
these colleges could accomplish if they organized themselves 
to give a liberal education and then proceeded to give it, with- 
out regard to the demands of graduate schools, parents, foot- 
ball coaches, and academic vested interests. 

Many colleges boast that they have a highly diversified 
curriculum, or indeed none at all, in order to develop the spe- 
cial aptitudes of their students. I have the impression that 
this kind of program results from the special interests of pro- 
fessors rather than the individual interests of students. Stu- 
dents can be interested in anything that is made important to 
them. A liberal college should have no difficulty in the pres- 
ent world situation in making liberal education important to 
the young people committed to its charge. 

If the student-centered college is really a professor-cen- 
tered college, its curriculum, if any, is unlikely to add up to a 
liberal education. ‘The graduate schools which prospective 
professors must pass through to gain entrance to the faculty 
club are composed of narrow departmental specialists engaged 
in training narrow departmental specialists. Such narrow spe- 
cialization is a necessary ingredient of the advancement of 
knowledge; it must be maintained for the purpose of advanc- 
ing knowledge. But it has nothing to do with liberal edu- 
cation. 

For liberal education we need a new type of teacher, and 
hence a new type of graduate school. It should be liberal, too. 
That is, it should be composed of teachers and students who 
have had a liberal education and who are eager to help others 
to acquire one. The members of the faculty should not be 
selected in terms of their competence in specialized fields, but 
in terms of their capacity to see knowledge as a whole, to en- 
gage in candid and intrepid thinking about fundamental prob- 
lems, and to guide the student in his efforts to do such think- 
ing for himself. It should be a community devoted to integra- 
tion, to unification, to synthesis, to bringing order and intel- 
ligibility out of the chaos of the modern world. 
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The colleges and universities today are characterized by 
the loss of community within them. Since everybody is a 
specialist, nobody can communicate with anybody else. The 
conversation among the students is about athletics and among 
the faculty about the weather. Both students and faculty 
lose the sense of communal support in their intellectual enter. 
prise, a sense which is of tremendous advantage in a college 
with a prescribed curriculum. But what is worse, it is impos- 
sible to rely on institutions which have no community within 
them to lay the foundation for a community in this country or 
a community in the world. The antics of alumni at reunions 
suggest that no community can be established among the 
products of the higher learning except by artificial exhilara- 
tion, and such community as results can hardly be described 
as moral, intellectual, or spiritual. 

Some of the most venerable of our institutions of learning 
have now endorsed the movement to restore community to 
higher education. One of them has actually gone so far as to 
require the reading of eight of the Great Books of the West- 
ern World. Another suggests that a few of them might be 
read in the summer. We are getting on. The movement is 
now respectable, and it is to be hoped that it will gain mo- 
mentum. But we may hope also that this movement will not 
fall prey to the popular tendency to substitute names for 
things. For many years we have attached the name education 
to anything that went on in an educational institution, and the 
name research to anything that reflected the curiosity, how- 
ever idle, of those who had found their way into academic life. 
Now we seem likely to attach the name liberal to anything 
that is not science and technology. 

It is true that we do not need to emphasize the importance 
of science and technology. Now that they have won a war 
for us, the tendency of American students and American 
philanthropists to flock into these fields will be accentuated. 
It is true that our greatest problems are not how to improve 
the material conditions of existence and how to exploit the 
forces of nature. Our-greatest problems are how to exist at 
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all in the world which science and technology have made, and 
how to direct the power they have placed in our hands. Upon 
these problems science and technology shed little light. In the 
atomic age they cannot even defend us from the atomic bomb. 

Nevertheless, natural science is a necessary part of a liberal 
education, for the citizen must understand the natural environ- 
ment in which he lives. Though scientific research can con- 
tribute little to the moral, intellectual, and spiritual revolu- 
tion upon which the future of civilization depends, the scien- 
tific method and the scientific spirit have a considerable part 
to play in it. Moreover, to say we have had too much natural 
science, let us have more social science and humanities, is, in 
the present condition of the higher learning, to substitute 
names for things. 

Does the student in the humanities and the social sciences 
learn the arts of communication? Does he learn to read and 
write? Does he master the disciplines which for centuries 
have been regarded as indispensable to the attack on any 
intellectual task? Does he come to understand the ideas and 
ideals which have animated mankind? Does he learn how to 
tell the good from the bad, the true from the false, the beau- 
tiful from the ugly? Does he discover what the ends of life 
are and what are the purposes of organized society? 

Does he understand the tradition in which he lives? Does 
he learn how to be human, to see the connection between man 
and man, and to fit himself to become a member of a com- 
munity which shall embrace all men? We know that ideas, 
understanding, criticism, and ethical and political theory have 
almost vanished from the humanities and the social sciences, to 
have their places taken by miscellaneous information, tours 
of the stockyards, and data-collecting. We know that the 
fundamental problems of our time are philosophical. Yet 
philosophy has disappeared from the social sciences. Instead 
of underlying all studies in the humanities, philosophy is con- 
fined to one department, which is steadily losing influence as 


language, literature, art, and history vainly try to become 
scientific. 
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What the world needs, then, is a liberal education worthy 
of the name. This would be an education educating a man’s 
humanity, rather than indulging his individuality. It would be 
an education appropriate to man, offering him the habitual 
vision of greatness, and dealing primarily, in a world of rapid 
change, with values independent of time or place. I believe 
that such an education is supplied by a curriculum consisting of 
the great works of the mind and the liberal arts. As the 
Manchester Guardian said editorially the other day, “The 
more we understand the forces of nature, and so increase 
human power, the more important it is that we should under- 
stand human character and draw inspiration from the great 
civilizing writers and thinkers of the past. For the changes 
that simplify man’s relations to nature complicate man’s rela- 
tions to man. ‘Today, when we have achieved intoxicating 
triumphs over nature, the nations of the world are more afraid 
of each other than at any time in their history.” 

Still, I do not insist upon the great civilizing writers and 
thinkers of the past. If anybody can suggest a curriculum 
that is more likely to achieve the objects I have named than 
the one I have proposed, I shall gladly embrace him and it. 

The new kind of graduate school needed to produce the 
new kind of teacher which this program requires would not 
be concerned with the training of departmental specialists in 
the traditional fields, but with the education of men who were 
eager to qualify themselves to understand and to help others 
understand the nature, the works, and the destiny of man. 

We must now engage in the liberal education of everybody, 
of all adolescents and all adults. Of these two, adult educa- 
tion is the more important. In fact, one of the principal pur- 
poses of the liberal education of adolescents should be to pre- 
pare them to go on with liberal education throughout their 
lives. 

This program requires drastic changes in our educational 
institutions. But they are not impossible. They are changes 
which should have been made years ago, for everything that I 
have suggested is something we should have been doing all 
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along. Until these changes are made, we cannot claim that 
the task which history has imposed upon us is beyond human 
achievement. All we can say is that we do not care enough 
about it to attempt it. By a clear definition of our purpose 
and a relentless exclusion of the irrelevant, the frivolous, and 
the trivial, we may hope to reach the goal. We may hope to 
help our fellow-men to survive and to lead the good life if 
they do. It is better to try and fail than to decline the 
challenge. 











The Education of Veterans 
By GENERAL OMAR N. BRADLEY, USA 


education for veterans. I am concerned with the present 

and the future. But in considering both, it is helpful to 
recall past experience. I am thinking of what we learned from 
the war in working together. 

We had a good Army, a good Navy, a good Air Force. But 
our Army could not have landed in Normandy and pushed on 
without the help of the Navy which brought it to the beach- 
head. Our Navy could not have won without the Army. In 
like manner, our combined Army and Navy could not have 
done the job without the bombing and air attack of our Air 
Forces. Operating separately, each would have been insufh- 
cient to secure and develop a beachhead on the continent of 
Europe. Operating together, they were invincible. 

The same things seem to apply today to American educa- 
tion. We have our federal government, with national agen- 
cies such as the Veterans Administration, the United States 
Office of Education, the Retraining and Reemployment Ad- 
ministration, the Housing Administration, and many others. 
We also have our forty-eight states, each with its individual 
educational responsibilities. We have private colleges and 
universities, all of them proud of their traditions and accom- 
plishments. And we have local communities, embodying the 
vigor and strength inherent in our individual American pattern 
of life. Each constitutes an important part of the present and 
the future of American education. Operating separately, no 
one of them has sufficient strength to win the good fight. 
Operating together, they, too, can be invincible. 

More than 12 million veterans have already returned from 
World War II. Many have applied for educational benefits 
of the GI bill. Many are now in training under provisions of 
Public Law 346 and Public Law 16. The result is large-scale 


pressure on the plant facilities and on the administrative and 
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teaching capacities of colleges and universities. The pressure 
probably will continue for the next five years. It is reason- 
able to assume there will be at least three-quarters of a mil- 
lion veterans in our colleges and universities by September. 
Estimates show that for the next five years veterans will make 
up approximately 75 percent of the enrollment in men’s col- 
leges, and from 30 to 50 percent in coeducational institutions, 
depending upon the proportions of men and women admitted. 

On March 31, 1946, there were more than 300,000 yet- 
erans in schools under Public Law 346, of whom about 63 
percent were in colleges and universities. Almost a quarter 
were in trade and business schools. About 7 percent were in 
junior colleges, teachers colleges, and normal schools. An- 
other 6 percent were below college level. In addition, the 
number of disabled veterans who were receiving training in 
schools and colleges under Public Law 16, as of the end of 
March, totaled nearly 42,000. 

Figures compiled for the previous month, February, indi- 
cate to some extent what goals veterans have in mind when 
they enroll for education. Of veterans enrolled under the GI 
bill during February, almost a quarter were in liberal arts. 
Fourteen percent were in various kinds of engineering. Eleven 
percent were studying business administration and commerce. 
Lesser groups were in agriculture, accounting, teaching, and 
law. 

Total applications from veterans for education under Pub- 
lic Law 346 by March 31, 1946, had reached 1,687,000. 
Twenty-seven percent of those approved have already enrolled 
in education and training courses. The balance of more than 
one million represents the group from which a future demand 
upon the country’s education and training facilities may be 
expected. This is a tremendous challenge to our educational 
system. At the same time, it presents a magnificent oppor- 
tunity to colleges and universities. Freed from the financial 
limitations that might have kept them from college, veterans 
represent a new generation of school-going youth. I am con- 
vinced that educators will look on them as a challenge; that 
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they will ready their plants and procedures to meet it. 

My conviction results from an encouraging precedent. Be- 
tween July 1943 and the end of 1945, the Navy’s V-12 Col- 
lege Program embraced nearly 160,000 young men. Total 
Army enrollments in our colleges approximated a quarter of a 
million students. That was a tremendous contribution toward 
winning the war. Yet it is now apparent that our colleges are 
destined to play an even more tremendous role in the postwar 
period. Veterans are knocking at the doors of every college 
and university throughout our land with the assurance they 
will be heard. Those raps at the door must be answered; the 
doors swung wide in welcome. For what is happening is a 
broadening, a democratization of educational life. 

No one has better explained why no veteran should be 
permitted to knock unanswered than President Conant of 
Harvard University, who wrote: “The nearer we approach 
through education to our avowed equality of opportunity... 
and the better our schools teach and practice the basic tenets 
of American democracy, the more chance there is for personal 
liberty as we know it to continue in these United States.” 

Now, what kind of men are these veterans? To answer 
that question we must again turn to experience. In 
one short year the test of experience has turned many hasty 
earlier judgments into proved untruths. A year ago there was 
much talk about the veteran being emotionally unstable, bit- 
ter, maladjusted. A year ago it was assumed by many that 
veterans formed a separate educational group. A year ago 
some people were smugly confident that veterans would have 
little interest in higher education. 

Time has proved these pessimistic guesses false. Time has 
proved that veterans want first to be—and are—citizens, not 
just veterans. Time has proved that the veteran in college is 
more earnest in his work, more eager to attend classes, more 
likely to get better grades than the nonveteran student. He 
has little time to waste on the teen-age frills of normal peace- 
time students. 
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The flood tide of veterans moving toward the campuses of 
our colleges demands the creation of changed techniques to fit 
changed conditions. It does not mean the lowering of class- 
room standards or the loss of academic independence. It does 
not involve subservience of colleges and universities to gov- 
ernmental agencies—whether they be local, state, or federal. 
At the same time it does not preclude cooperation. Nor does 
it deny resort to daring changes to meet this postwar load. 
In some instances, colleges must break with old procedures to 
handle their new problems. In others, they must relax their 
suspicion of intervention by the government and seek a coop- 
erative working arrangement that will enable them to do the 
job. I feel sure colleges will prefer to face these facts and 
build broader and better educational opportunities for future 
generations of America. 

Should this challenge go unheeded, I believe the failure of 
our colleges and universities to think in large terms and trans- 
late that thinking into workable reality will backfire. This 
would give added ammunition to those misguided people who 
visualize education solely as the task of the federal govern- 
ment. 

Our job is simply defined. It is to assist the veteran in 
securing educational opportunities to which he is entitled by 
law. We accomplish this primarily by paying both tuition 
and subsistence while the student is studying. States take 
over in the accrediting or approval of the institutions. This 
responsibility carries with it the task of developing standards 
and criteria, of appropriating sufficient funds, and of select- 
ing a qualified staff to discharge those duties properly. The 
same obligation to participate to the fullest extent of their 
abilities applies to colleges and universities. Getting a vet- 
eran into school or training necessitates considerable admin- 
istrative overhead on the part of the Veterans Administration. 
Oversimplifying it, all a veteran has to do is to show his dis- 
charge, establish his eligibility, and find his college. The rest 
of the process falls to the Veterans Administration. The 
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veteran must be interviewed, registered, have his time of en- 
titlement calculated, be established in training, have his sub. 
sistence determined and paid. 

When I became Administrator of Veterans Affairs nine 
months ago, we found conditions cramped, procedures cum. 
bersome, methods old-fashioned. Experts in administrative 
detail were brought in to help clear up the confusion. These 
men have already axed away a considerable part of the under- 
brush, they have closed off many roads that were tortuous, 
zigzag, or just plain dead ends. Examples might be cited. We 
recently investigated and learned that in one regional office it 
required twenty-one days from the time a veteran filed his ap- 
plication until he received his certificate of eligibility. In an- 
other office the same Veterans Administration operation took 
a horrible average of forty-six days. 

Today in these same offices, the procedure is greatly im- 
proved. In many regional offices, he can secure a certificate 
of eligibility within a matter of several hours. If he is outside 
the city, it will ordinarily take from one to six days by mail. 
In other instances where we must wait for records, the lapse, 
of course, is longer. 

Prompt payment of subsistence money to the veteran is 
essential if the program is to work. Earlier this year, we had 
many complaints from veterans without checks. Some re- 
sulted from work-breakdowns within our organization. Others 
were due to misunderstandings on the part of the veterans; 
sometimes, to delays on the part of the school. Since sending 
representatives to colleges to determine the cause of non- 
payment, we have unearthed a strange assortment of facts. 
Sometimes the veteran has not understood that it is necessary 
for him to wait thirty days for his first payment. In numerous 
other instances, the veteran had neglected to submit his ap- 
plication for payment. And in still other universities, we 
found backlogs where delays resulted from the institution’s 
failure to do its job on time. On one campus, we found forty- 
six veterans charging they were payless victims. Eighteen of 
them had never submitted claims for GI schooling. Another 
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four were delayed in the college office. Twenty more had 
been stalled by overloaded operations. 

Since starting on this trip, | have heard of a few cases 
where men have not been paid, and I am wondering if the 
visits of our representatives to the schools are properly ad- 
vertised to the student body. We have directed that our rep- 
resentatives go to each educational institution the first part of 
each month, remain there as long as it is necessary, and inter- 
view any students who have not received their subsistence 
check; and yet, we still find students who have not been paid 
whom we have not heard about. We suspect that maybe the 
visit of our representative to the educational institution has 
not been properly advertised to the student body and that they 
do not know about the chance to come and present the facts 
and straighten out their payments. We are hoping that the 
schools will cooperate in giving this wider publicity, and we 
feel that we must also do our part in giving these visits 
publicity. 

We are checking and rechecking our organization now to 
clear the lags that slowed handling within our shop. At the 
same time, we are working on procedures that will be neces- 
sary to stop payments promptly with the summer closing of 
school and open them just as quickly for the fall resumption 
of classes. In both instances we shall be almost entirely de- 
pendent upon quick and accurate reporting from the schools. 

Of all the problems facing educators in their desire to ex- 
pand, housing is the most difficult. Although the need for ad- 
ditional student space has resulted from large-scale veteran 
enrollment, we have no authority in the Veterans Administra- 
tion and no means of relieving this campus housing shortage. 
Yet, we must face the fact that no veteran should be denied 
the right to study simply because there is no place to live. The 
veteran who has given three, four, or five years of his life in 
service feels that he has earned the right to return to school. 
Moreover, he has seen and performed too many impossible 
things to put much trust in “it can’t be done.” 

A start has been made in federal assistance on university 
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housing. Of the first 190 million dollars allotted for tem. 
porary veteran housing, 30 percent went to colleges and uni- 
versities. Of the 253 additional millions provided by Con. 
gress, 55 percent has been allocated for veteran student hous. 
ing. Federal funds alone, however, will not meet the crisis, 
Enterprising educators sensed this many months ago. Some 
of them have improvised solutions to fit their own peculiar 
problems. In New York State, for instance, several institu- 
tions have combined to administer a resident university center 
in a new surplus housing area—relatively near the schools. 

Although a survey conducted by our education and training 
division indicated that sufficient over-all space may be avail- 
able for veteran students next fall, the picture is also a mis- 
leading one. Because most schools fall within legal tuition 
limits, veterans will tend to cluster in the larger and more 
popularly known institutions. In many instances, they will 
overlook or sidestep the normal schools and junior colleges, 
Again, the veteran is entitled to as free a selection as possible. 
If these larger universities can increase their capacities still 
further with improvised housing, they owe it to the veteran to 
do so. Second or third choice selections are justified only 
when we have exhausted every resort on the first. 

Apart from housing, other adaptations and changes in 
college procedure will have to be considered. I know that 
educators themselves have spoken of the need for changed 
educational methods in the changed educational needs we face 
today. Freedom of education has been purchased by the 
young men and women who look to it now for help in meeting 
the future. They cannot be denied admittance because the 
system is too brittle to widen its doors. Some of your col- 
leagues have argued that this is the time to put aside tradi- 
tional practices where they threaten to bottleneck the load. 
They contend that education must match its capacities to the 
quickened pace of its times. They ask that education help the 
student make up lost time. Where changes are required in 
teaching staffs, in schedules, equipment, techniques, and ma- 
terials, there was never a better time to change. We are chal- 
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lenged by an opportunity that will enable us to widen greatly 
the base of higher education with the GI bill. It offers us a 
fascinating adventure in working democracy. We cannot af- 
ford to turn it down. Where procedures adapted to the good 
old days are in danger of blocking our progress, we must 
change procedures rather than divert our advance. 

] am reminded of my experience as an Army educator in 
the Infantry School at Fort Benning. When war came, it was 
obvious the school could not handle the traffic if we were to 
insist on the traditional way of doing things. We took the 
only alternative possible and reorganized the courses, chang- 
ing our methods to fit the wartime requirements of more than 
20,000 officers rather than the peacetime needs of a few 
hundred. I might also add that, having seen the old method 
and the new, I was convinced, and everyone agreed with me, 
that the instruction given under the new system was far 
superior, so far as the student was concerned, to that we had 
given under the old. 

I accept as axiomatic that this expansion can be accom- 
plished without a lowering of standards or skimping of educa- 
tion. I know that no educator would willingly accept changes 
to aid expansion unless the total teaching accomplishment re- 
mains top-flight by the standards of the college. Veterans who 
stand to lose the most in any relaxation of standards would 
certainly be the first to object. 

In writing the GI bill, Congress wisely provided education 
with safeguards from the danger of encroachment by our 
federal government. The law under which we operate spe- 
cifically prohibits us from supervision or control of state edu- 
cational or apprenticeship agencies, and educational or training 
institutions. The Veterans Administration has no pretentions 
in education. It has no schools of its own. It plans no schools 
of its own. It will not meddle in education. And it will not 
interfere with the educational system. Responsibility for 
educating and training veterans belongs to each of the forty- 
eight states—to the educational systems within these states. 

Such supervision as we may employ is not designed to probe 
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into the areas of state responsibility. It will not interfere in 
activities of the institution, nor can it ever endanger academic 
freedom. Rather it is designed to protect the veterans’ rights 
in newly opened trade schools. And it will safeguard his 
interests in training-on-the-job in establishments where no 
previous training had been provided. It does not mean that 
we shall root about in reputable educational institutions. It 
does not mean that we shall get under foot in established 
apprenticeship or training courses. I assure you we have 
enough to do without straying into the provinces of others 
on whom we know we can count. Even where the training is 
defective, we can do nothing but withdraw the payment of 
subsistence. Under no circumstances can we usurp the ap- 
proving power of the state. Under no circumstances can we 
meddle in the activities of the institution. 

In the supervision of college or university students, we pre- 
fer to rely entirely upon the institution. We are wholly de- 
pendent upon their reports on his attendance, and we shall 
accept their accounts on his satisfactory completion of work. 
Occasionally we find that colleges, too, are victims of their 
heavy work load. Under these circumstances errors sometimes 
occur. Recently a training officer discovered that a veteran 
receiving subsistence for his college work had left the institu- 
tion almost seven months ago. Because we are responsible for 
the honest expenditure of funds, we shall be dependent upon 
each institution’s record of veteran student attendance. Col- 
leges and universities can simplify our task and underwrite the 
effectiveness of this program if they will make certain that all 
reports submitted by them are both accurate and timely. 

The freedom from interference guaranteed educational in- 
stitutions under the GI bill is essential to the safety of this 
vast adventure into democratic education. The historical 
rights of individual states is basic to further development of 
public education. As educators, you may be perfectly as- 
sured the Veterans Administration believes in, respects, and 
operates in full recognition of both these foundation stones. 
We are concerned only in doing our full part, our lawful part 
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to secure for the veteran the educational rights and benefits 
to which he is entitled under the law. 

We are confident that the employers, the states, the col- 
leges, and universities are doing their full part, too. We are 
confident they will continue to do it in the difficult years ahead. 

The job is too big for any one of us alone, in or out of the 
government. But it is neither too big nor too venturesome to 
be accomplished by all of us, in and out of the government, 
cooperating one with another. I believe that I can say with 
truth that the combined efforts of educators such as you of 
our local communities, of the states, of the federal government 
—in unity every step of the way—are bound to be invincible. 


DISCUSSION 


Question: In your remarks you mentioned the fact that this load 
of veterans in the colleges will probably last about twelve years. I 
think some are a little puzzled how long to prepare for. I am wonder- 
ing if you meant that the load resting on the colleges would be ter- 
minated in five years’ time, or when the peak load would probably come. 

General Bradley: That estimate was a guess that five years would 
be the time it would be a major problem. As you know, the veteran 
has nine years after the date of his discharge, or after the end of 
the war, whichever is the later date, to complete his education. Our 
estimate is that within five years we will be what you might call 
“over the hump.” It will then begin to approach normalcy, although 
I think you can expect some veterans to be in your schools and uni- 
versities up to almost the maximum of nine years. That estimate of 
five years is based on the experience of our people after the last war. 

I might add here not to hesitate to ask me any questions. I will 
not be embarrassed, no matter what you ask. I am used to being asked 
embarrassing questions. 

Question: General, may I ask how many men have been returned 
from the service now? Did you say two million? 

General Bradley: A little over twelve million from World War II 
have been returned and have been discharged from the service. Last 
August, on VJ Day, there had already been two and one-half million 
discharged because of age, physical disability, inaptitudes, etc., and 
that has jumped from two and one-half million last August to a little 
over twelve million at the present time. 
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‘They were going out at the rate of over one and one-half million 
a month last fall during November, December, and January. 

Question: How many will be released, probably, in the next year? 
Can that be estimated? 

General Bradley: 1 am afraid that I cannot answer this. The 
demobilization rate has been dropped off very materially. I do not 
have these figures, but by fall we anticipate that the rate of demobiliza- 
tion will not be faster than one hundred thousand or so a month, 
as compared to a million and one-half last fall. 

Question: We had about two thousand American volunteers in the 
American Field Service with the British and French. I believe Mr. 
Gallant, the director, has applied for them to be eligible for educa- 
tional benefits. I have two questions to ask: Who will make the 
final ruling? Has any ruling been made? 

General Bradley: It requires legislation, which answers one ques- 
tion. They are not eligible under the present readjustment act because 
they did not serve in the armed forces of the United States. 

Question: Are we correct in understanding that men now going 
in under Selective Service become eligible for the veterans’ educational 
rights during the period that the war emergency exists and is not called 
off by the President? 

General Bradley: Those going in under the Selective Service Act 
and all of those entering under volunteer enlistment are entitled to 
all of the benefits of the readjustment act, the so-called GI bill. Con- 
gress passed a law during the winter, in order to encourage enlistment, 
which provides that anyone enlisting now would also be entitled to 
the benefits of the bill, which include education. 

How long that will continue will depend upon further acts of Con- 
gress. I don’t believe (I may be wrong on this—I cannot remember 
all of the dates) but I do not believe that they set a limit on the 
date for enlistments which would be eligible. That is one of the reasons 
why we estimate that there will be eventually some twenty million vet- 
erans; already there are over twelve million out of service in World 
War II and just under four million from all previous wars, which 
makes a total of approximately sixteen million now including those 


in service already who will come out soon and those entering service. 
We anticipate having probably eighteen to twenty million before we 
get through with the so-called war and emergency. 

Question: Do you know the feeling of the GI’s toward the coop- 
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eration of the universities in admitting them when they do not have 
the required amount of credits prescribed for admission prior to the war? 
Do they feel that they are being given credit for whatever war service 
they have and that the universities are making it easier, or are they find- 
ing universities still rigidly adhering to requirements? 

General Bradley: 1 am afraid that I am not sufficiently informed on 
that matter to answer. I expect you people are far better able to 
answer that, because you are closer to these matters of trying to get 
adequate education. I am afraid that any answer I would give you 
on that would not be worth anything. 

Question: I happen to be president of one of the institutions in New 
York State which has agreed to cooperate with the veterans’ situation. 
My feeling has been all along that the colleges of New York State or 
any other state should do all that they can to educate the students on 
their own campuses and use those facilities to the maximum before we 
enter into off-campus centers, because I feel as you do that being present 
on a college campus means a great deal to the veteran. How can we 
strike a happy medium on that situation? 

General Bradley: The quotation to which you refer was given in 
answer to a demand upon us to establish veterans’ colleges. I believe 
the federal government had a little experience with this after the last 
war and the experience was not too pleasant. We believe that if we 
establish colleges, we couid not possibly set up the standards in 
the short period which we have. We would have to have some of the 
instructors that you need, some of the equipment that you need; and 
when we got through, the men would not come to our school except 
as a last resort. 

We think that it would be much better if you can take care of them 
by expanding your own colleges. I feel that—in answer to your ques- 
tion—if all of the veterans and others who want education this fall 
cannot be taken care of, it would be far better for somebody to wait 
a year or so to get into college than it would be for the federal govern- 
ment to try to set up schools and run them itself. 

Question: General Bradley, in conjunction with your streamlining, 
what word of encouragement can you give us with regard to the hon- 
oring of bills for tuition? You said that you wouldn’t duck. Can you 
give us any words of encouragement there? 

General Bradley: 1 thought I had given sufficient orders to take care 
of that. I will issue some more, if not. 
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We have authorized the state regional offices to pay schools for tuition 
in part payment, and not wait until the end of the term. We are not 
authorized to pay in advance. We can pay from month to month, if 
you want it, for the month just passed. If that does not meet your 
requirements we may have to get a special law or something passed 
to handle it. We can only pay you for what has passed. We can pay 
you part-time payments and not wait until the end of the term. If 
that does not solve it, I will be glad to take up your individual prob- 
lems afterwards, and see if we can do anything for you. Have you 
been able to get that much? If you haven’t, let me know and I will 
try to straighten it out. 

Question: 1 do not want to state our difficulty publicly, but at the 
present time the government owes us $1,250,000, I think. 

General Bradley: See me right after this meeting; I don’t have 
two millions in my pocket! 

Question (Another speaker): Along that same line, we do not have 
a million coming, but we have around four hundred thousand dollars 
coming to our school; but the regional offices say we cannot submit a 
voucher until the end of the semester, because the fifth column on the 
voucher asks for the date that service was rendered, and they say, 
therefore, that they cannot pay it monthly or quarterly. It takes us 
nine months to get payment of our vouchers. 

General Bradley: Either they are wrong or | am wrong. My people 
have told me that we can pay for it before the end of the term—before 
the end of the quarter, | mean. What are your states? 

Reply: New York, $1,250,000. 

Reply: Wisconsin, $400,000. 

General Bradley: 1 think I can straighten that out; I will try; I 
may be wrong. I am quite often wrong. But I think I am right 
that we can pay you before the end of the term. 

Reply (New York): We are greatly encouraged ; that is all I want. 

Question: General Bradley, have you any figures on the number of 
veterans who have begun going to school under the GI bill, and have 
discontinued attending these schools? 

General Bradley: 1 do not have those figures here. I am sorry. 

Question: Are there any figures on that? 

General Bradley: We could give.you an approximate figure during 
the next week. We will then have:a progress report including up until 
the end of April that will probably show it. I think I could get that 
figure if you will give me a note on it. I do not happen to have it now. 
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in Wartime 
By WILLIAM E. WICKENDEN 


$§ THE TUMULT and the shouting dies, we are all being re- 
A conditioned into our civilian selves. Something of the 
same miracle which turns a battle-hardened marine 
back into a loving husband and a tender father is happening 
to each of us. The crisis which but yesterday threatened to 
undo higher education, like pains of childbirth, is mercifully 
passing into forgetfulness and its tribulations have little 
relevance except as guides and warnings. Little would be 
gained by recounting in detail the strivings and the frustra- 
tions or the doings and the omissions of higher education dur- 
ing the war years. They are all recorded with wise objec- 
tivity in Dr. Zook’s annual reports, in the Council’s invaluable 
bulletins on Higher Education and National Affairs and in 
the compact summaries of House Report No. 214 on “The 
Effect of Certain War Activities upon Colleges and Univer- 
sities." If you wish to dip into diplomatic history, read Dr. 
Edmund E. Day’s address to the North Central Association 
in 1943 on “War Time Responsibilities of the Colleges and 
Universities”; and for a comparison of educational experi- 
ences in World War I and the early years of World War II, 
nothing can equal Dr. Samuel P. Capen’s succinct summary in 
THE EpUCATIONAL REcoRD of October 1942. 

You will recall the immediate response of our higher insti- 
tutions to the event at Pearl Harbor and its expression at the 
Baltimore conference where the total resources of higher edu- 
cation were pledged to the war effort and a comprehensive 
plan sought for their utilization. The provisions of the Selec- 
tive Service Act and the broad character of the War Man- 
power Commission seemed to offer fair grounds for hope that 
the unhappy experiences of World War I need not be re- 
peated. Actually, these hopes were doomed to a large meas- 
ure of disappointment. 
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As the spring months passed, many plans for war training 
were advanced, but no signs of a master-plan could be dis- 
cerned. The armed services rushed into open competition for 
college men. The Navy announced its V-1, V-5, and V-7 pro- 
grams calling for an annual enlistment of 80,000 men. The 
Army set up Air and Ground Force reserves in the colleges 
with a proposed strength of 198,000 men, and an implied 
pledge that reserves would be permitted to complete their col- 
lege courses. The colleges began to draw criticisms as sanc- 
tuaries from the risks of combat. By the time of the second 
Baltimore conference in July 1942, confusion and disillusion- 
ment were mounting in the college world. 

Efforts to inaugurate a broad program of training in col- 
leges comprehending both military and civilian needs, which 
were spearheaded by the Cowley Committee of the United 
States Office of Education, met their Waterloo soon there- 
after. The War Manpower Commission’s report in August 
sealed their doom with the historic statement, “All able- 
bodied male students are destined for the armed forces. The 
responsibility for determining the specific training for such 
students is a function of the Army and Navy. For those stu- 
dents, men and women, who are not to serve in the armed 
forces there should be developed through the War Manpower 
Commission plans of guidance which will help the students 
where they can make the most effective contribution to the war 
effort, including essential supporting activities. The War 
Manpower Commission should also make plans for the in- 
struction of those for whom further training is necessary to 
enable them according to their qualifications to make their 
most needed contributions to the support of the armed forces.” 

With this declaration all hope for any master-plan for the 
full integration of higher education with the war effort died. 
Thenceforth only piecemeal and specific measures were to be 
expected, and only such eventuated. The Army and the Navy 
each acted solely in its own behalf, and comprehensive plan- 
ning by the War Manpower Commission for the guidance 
and training of nonmilitary personnel was simply a dead let- 
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ter. Foreshadowed in this declaration was a significant shift 
of policy and practice on the part of Selective Service. The 
Service, as created by act of Congress, clearly envisaged a 
selective apportionment of manpower between the armed 
forces and essential civilian functions, and the early usages of 
the system clearly embodied this policy. It was implicit in 
the Occupational Bulletins, particularly in Bulletin No. 10, and 
was still in force in March 1943, when local boards were au- 
thorized to consider deferment for men in training for short- 
age fields, provided such preparation could be completed by 
July 1, 1945. 

From that point on, the shift of policy and practice in 
Selective Service was rapid and decisive. There were increas- 
ing evidences that the military command was in the driver’s 
seat, that everything was being risked on the gamble of a short 
war, that actual inclusion in the armed forces with combat 
risks was being made the test of war participation, and 
that miscalculations as to manpower actually available were 
leading to hasty decisions to abort large portions of the train- 
ing program. The ultimate consequence was that virtually all 
protection to training and recruitment for civilian health serv- 
ices and critical technological professions through student de- 
ferments had been withdrawn by the spring of 1944. 

Evidence was also multiplying that there had been large- 
scale failure to anticipate the demands of the war in the realm 
of research and technical development. What had been every- 
body’s business was apparently nobody’s business. It was per- 
haps inevitable that at first the military mind, with its em- 
phasis on mass organization, logistics, and discipline, would 
have little comprehension of the world of science and seem- 
ingly little grasp of the intricate integration of research 
and technology with the organization and conduct of com- 
bat operations. Meanwhile we were perilously close to 
losing the war to the more advanced military technology of 
our enemies in the air and under the seas. A heroic task of 
improvisation, with a hurried mobilization of our scientific 
forces, had to be undertaken, chiefly under civilian direction. 
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There was no time to inventory and organize the widely dis- 
persed scientific resources of the nation. Great research agen- 
cies had to be set up almost overnight around existing nu- 
cleuses, where immediate direction was available and where 
the necessary secrecy measures could be effectively enforced. 

The consequence, as all remember, was the draining of re- 
search talents from the nation’s campuses into a small group 
of university centers. As the program expanded, it was 
broadened to include 105 institutions under contract arrange- 
ments, but more than 90 percent of the funds were allocated 
to eight of this number. The wholesale withdrawal of re- 
search talent from campuses over the country was further ac 
centuated by the demands of industry as normal sources of 
supply were dried up by Selective Service and college teachers 
were importuned to fill the gaps. The immediate results, in 
terms of war emergency, were immensely fruitful; some of the 
dislocations were temporary, but many are permanent; re- 
search gained enormously in prestige and largely in practical 
potency; but all this was done at the cost of widely dispersed 
damage to the nation’s scientific resources, which cannot be 
made up for more than a generation. 

The training programs assigned to colleges and universities 
by the Army and the Navy were specific war projects and 
should be judged accordingly. The Army college programs 
were initiated in the spring of 1943 and reached their peak in 
December of that year when a total of 215,000 men were en- 
rolled in approximately 350 institutions. If the professional 
schools of medicine, dentistry, and veterinary science are ex- 
cluded, the number of institutions utilized was only 283. By 
the end of August 1944, the trainees had been reduced to 
40,000 and the institutions to 138, or 98 excluding profes- 
sional schools. The Army programs, while painstakingly 
mapped with the aid of civilian educators, suffered at nearly 
all points from improvisation and shifts of policy. There 
were embarrassing delays-in starting and in filling quotas, the 
students were often ill-selected, the military regimen left scant 
time for study and no scope for participation in campus life, 
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the subject matter was predominantly technical and often over- 
condensed, programs were curtailed or abandoned and units 
modified or withdrawn on short notice, and the directing per- 
sonnel was not always at home in the college world. There 
was little to suggest to the colleges that their work was more 
than a wartime chore, willingly enough performed but largely 
lacking in intangible compensations. 

The manpower program of the Navy could be planned with 
more definite foresight since it was accurately coordinated 
with the program of air and ship construction and, hence, 
was predictable in amount, character, and time schedule. 
While the programs were predominantly technical and 
based on familiar engineering models, the values of liter- 
acy and social understanding were not overlooked. The 
calendar and daily regimen, while intensive, were readily as- 
similable to college usage. The student was encouraged to 
enter freely into campus life. The basis of student selection, 
whether from campus, fleet, or high school, was generally well 
coordinated with other requirements. The personnel in 
charge was selected with discrimination, effectively trained, and 
intelligently cooperative with college authorities. The pro- 
gram moved smoothly into operation from July 1, 1943, to 
its peak on October 30, 1944, at which time there were 
105,336 students under instruction on approximately three 
hundred campuses, or, exclusive of professional schools of 
medicine, dentistry, and theology, 138 institutions. The sub- 
sequent transition to a permanent program of Reserve Officer 
Training has been smooth and efficient. It seems safe to pre- 
dict that the Navy will be pleasantly remembered on nearly 
every campus where it was represented. 

Taken as a whole, the colleges are likely to recall their war- 
time experiences with the Military Establishment in negative 
rather than positive terms. With all colleges eager to serve in 
the fullest sense and hoping for some comprehensive role in 
the vast undertaking, it came as a disillusionment to find that 
less than one-third could be used, and those only on a basis of 
limited technical training. Actually, the total number of in- 
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dividual institutions with Army and Navy programs was 489 
out of a total 1,702, and many of these programs were of 
short duration. 

Many individual teachers experienced an added sense of 
disillusionment in finding the traditional values of liberal edu- 
cation so largely thrust aside in favor of immediate technical 
training. For some this entailed an actual dislocation, in that 
they were called upon to step out of their. normal fields to 
handle the unfamiliar materials of required war courses, 
These sacrifices, together with the added burdens of ac- 
celerated schedules, year-round operation, augmented indi- 
vidual loads without corresponding increments of compensa- 
tion, staff depletion, and budgetary difficulties, were accepted 
with realistic willingness as part of the war’s sacrifices, but 
with little sense of pioneering or adventure. 

Novel teaching techniques in language areas and elaborate 
visual methods of conveying technical information were rec- 
ognized for their worth as specific tools, rather than revolu- 
tionary developments. There were few if any immediate 
gains in counseling or guidance techniques of permanent signi- 
ficance. Little new educational territory was opened up, with 
the exception of area studies associated with military gov- 
ernment. 

There were, of course, significant by-products of permanent 
value. The general idea of acceleration, with which many had 
toyed and a few experimented, had its first full-time test. 
Many teachers discovered what teachers of engineering had 
long known—that with effective motivation the weekly sched- 
ule of work could be increased by one-third or more without 
visible damage. On the other hand, it was almost universally 
agreed that year-round work is dangerously fatiguing to both 
students and faculty, that it tends to degenerate into a spirit- 
less routine, that it destroys the zest and spontaneity of 
campus life, that it sacrifices the gains from vacation or co- 
operative work experience, and that the resulting loss in per- 
sonal maturity at graduation more than offsets the gain in 
time in many instances. One may add, however, that little or 
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nothing in war experience would tend to discourage the en- 
trance of particularly gifted students to college at earlier than 
the average age. 

Among the intangible gains from war experience was the dis- 
covery that both individual institutions and the comprehensive 
system of higher education are tougher and more elastic than 
generally supposed, that their survival values in the face of 
shrunken enrollments, deferred maintenance, staff depletion, 
and budgetary deficits were extraordinary, and that graduates 
of liberal and technical disciplines alike have shown a most 
reassuring adaptability and resourcefulness under the stress 
of the emergency. Higher education has come out of the war 
somewhat frustrated, bewildered, and depleted, but at least 
with a sound confidence that it has not failed—that it was the 
very qualities of its staff and its product which made possible 
the extraordinary feats of improvisation in military organiza- 
tion, in research, in industrial and agricultural production, in 
transportation, and in combat skills by which victory was 
finally won. 

In contrast to the sense of disillusionment and negative 
achievement engendered by much of their experience with the 
armed forces, the colleges can take solid satisfaction in cer- 
tain war accomplishments in realms of civilian planning and 
execution. For illustration, I shall refer briefly to two ex- 
amples, the Engineering, Science, and Management War- 
Training Program conducted under the Office of Education, 
and the United States Armed Forces Institute conducted 
jointly by the Education Branch of the Army Service Forces 
and the Educational Services Section of the Navy. 

The impending shortage of engineers and other technical 
personnel was foreseen by educators and the United States 
Office of Education as early as 1940. Plans were then formu- 
lated for short, intensive courses in the colleges to up-grade 
partially trained men and women, and the program was for- 
mally inaugurated in October of that year. In its essence it 
was a scheme of contractual projects under which the colleges 
proposed training projects in local centers of industry, the 
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Office of Education passed on their eligibility and budgets, 
and allotted funds (where approved) to the sponsoring insti- 
tution to be expended and accounted for under simple and 
largely self-administering regulations. Here was a minimum 
of bureaucratic direction and control and a maximum of de- 
centralized initiative and execution. The overhead costs were 
microscopic and the colleges did the work for bare out-of- 
pocket expense. A simpler, more economical, more adaptable, 
and more widely serviceable plan for the purpose could hardly 
be imagined. During the five years of the ESMWT program 
and its more restricted predecessors, more than 200 institu- 
tions participated, 68,000 sections were organized, 1,706,135 
persons were trained, and slightly over $57,000,000 expended. 
Without the supplementary personnel thus provided, industry 
and government agencies would have been in almost impos- 
sible straits as a result of draft depletions and the drying-up 
of normal sources of supply. Many a college not hitherto 
engaged in extension work discovered its possibilities and 
values, while pre-existing extension work was’ immensely 
strengthened. Industrial communities which had not previ- 
ously enjoyed any organized service of technical education 
came to know its advantages. Thousands of auxiliary teach- 
ers were drawn into association with permanent faculties, to 
their mutual advantage. A nationwide impetus was given to 
education in the technical institute realm, hitherto the most 
neglected area of our postsecondary educational system. Per- 
haps most significant of all was the impressive demonstration 
of government support for education without bureaucratic in- 
vasion of institutional independence which the program 
afforded. 

The United States Armed Forces Institute (originally the 
Army Institute) was established at Madison, Wisconsin, on 
April 1, 1942, for the purpose of aiding men in the armed 
services to undertake programs of self-improvement during 
their leisure time. By 1943 it was offering 64 correspondence 
courses, mostly in high school and technical subjects. By 1944 
this number had increased to 230, including many of college 
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level, and by 1945 the formal enrollments had grown to over 
517,000. Many millions of education manuals—textbooks 
for self-instruction—had been placed in the hands of soldiers 
and sailors, and great numbers of group classes had been or- 
ganized. This vast production and use of educational mate- 
rials was made possible through a contract between the War 
Department and the American Council whereby the latter was 
enabled to set up a staff to bring together from all possible 
sources the type of materials required for off-duty education 
both under USAFI and for the Army Education Program to 
follow the end of hostilities in Europe. As a special con- 
tribution, the Council developed through its own committee a 
notable project known as “A Design for General Education.” 
This, in conjunction with the project for a special examination 
service to test and evaluate achievements in regular training 
and off-duty study programs (set up by the Council under Dr. 
Ralph W. Tyler at the University of Chicago), has resulted 
in a tremendous advance in promoting the less formal proc- 
esses of education and in correlating them with the organized 
programs of established institutions. 

As the war drew to its close, new issues appeared. One was 
provision for the return of veterans to civilian life, which 
finally crystallized in the GI Bill of Rights. Provision of edu- 
cational benefits for veterans is universally acclaimed as a just 
and generous measure of far-reaching social significance. If 
any criticism is to be offered, it is the failure of federal au- 
thorities to consider the adequacy of the means at hand to 
carry these benfits out in the financially weakened and under- 
staffed colleges of the postwar era. Once again education has 
bees: viewed more as a convenient and appealing means to pay 
a debt, rather than as a major goal in social planning, but 
this is only a transient item in the equation. 

Another issue, of crucial importance and as yet unsettled, 
relates to universal military training. The early wave of 
public acquiescence, in which certain educators figured promi- 
nently, has given way to a wary skepticism in the face of revo- 
lutionary changes in the technique of war and a sober realiza- 
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tion of the nation’s stake in organized world security. This 
Council’s leadership in seeking to have the entire issue of na. 
tional security, both military and diplomatic, reviewed by an 
impartial commission of the highest competence, before any 
commitment to piecemeal measures, stands out as an act of 
exceptional statesmanship. 

Science is now universally recognized as our major resource 
—both for wealth and security—and as such is inevitably a 
public concern. If science is to be fruitful, it must be both 
strong and free. Domination either by military or bureav. 
cratic arms of government would inevitably lead only to 
sterility. The critical depletion of the nation’s scientific man- 
power is an appalling fact. While we have been engaged in 
the most intense and highly organized scientific undertakings 
in human history, we have actually been traveling the road to 
scientific suicide through our failure to conserve and renew 
manpower. The paradox is unparalleled and appalling. The 
proposals for a national science foundation, with large funds 
both for research and for the discovery and development of 
scientific talents among our youth, offers hope that our war- 
born deficits in personnel and knowledge may be made up 
within a short generation. If and when established, the foun- 
dation may serve as a definitive test of the ability of the fed- 
eral government to contribute support to the cause of learn- 
ing and yet leave it essentially autonomous. Equality of edu- 
cational opportunity independent of fortuitous circumstances 
of geography and means has become increasingly imperative 
as a social goal. As a test case par excellence, the foundation 
plan is of profound concern to the entire educational world. 

In brief compass, let us pass to a general appraisal and 
diagnosis of our wartime experience with government. Ob- 
viously, there has been little gain between the two great wars, 
and none perhaps on an over-all plane, in public planning for 
higher education as a wartime resource; nor has official con- 
cern been shown on any authoritative plane to prevent a 
tragically costly impairment of the nation’s total resources for 
teaching, research, health service, scientific advancement, and 
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technological capacity. There was no focal point for these 
social interests. Faith in improvisation, distrust of specialized 
planning, and the expectation that thousands of localized but 
unrelated efforts would somehow add up to a coherent whole 
—the sort of carry-over from the pioneer days of the squirrel 
rile which prompted Mr. Bryan’s boast that a million men 
would spring to arms overnight—dies hard among us. In 
emergencies, we tend to rely on obvious and immediate meas- 
ures. 

The high command, to which we entrusted almost the en- 
tire direction of our war effort, has evidenced little understand- 
ing of fundamental educational and research processes and 
little grasp of their essential integration with military and 
industrial technology, nor is such understanding manifest in 
any large degree in official proposals for universal military 
training. In the light of events, it is scarcely possible to be- 
lieve that we were at any time so desperately pressed for com- 
bat manpower as to justify our consuming the seed corn of the 
nation’s health services, its science, learning, culture, and tech- 
nology. None of our allies, even in their direst extremity, 
reached that situation. The immense number of combat-fit 
men retained in noncombat service, the limited use of women, 
and the persistent reluctance to use men of limited impair- 
ments do not sustain the claim of a dire shortage of man- 
power. While the evidence is largely of circumstantial and 
hearsay nature, it is hard to avoid the conclusion that the 
policies of the War Manpower Commission and of Selective 
Service at the top were largely influenced by considerations of 
political appeasement toward powerful, organized groups and 
colored by a desire to sustain military prerogatives and per- 
quisites. 

Leaving combat risks and casualties out of the reckoning, 
it seems incontestable that the wartime sacrifices and impair- 
ments of the educational world and of the learned and scien- 
tific professions closely allied with it were far greater than any 
imposed on labor, agriculture, commerce, or industry. The 
now fast-mounting inflation can only accentuate these dispari- 
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ties. The fault, of course, is partly our own; we are too few 
and too divided to count in an era of pressure-group govern. 
ment. But a large part of the responsibility lies within the 
structure of government itself. Patently, the critical deficien. 
cies are not in the legislative but in the planning and adminis. 
trative arm. Education, sciences, culture, and professional 
service cannot hope to hold their own without more equal av- 
thority on the plane of policy-making. 

It is futile to match a minor government bureau and volun- 
teer committees against two or more cabinet departments. 
The issues of national responsibility for education and re. 
search can no longer be evaded. The problem is one of 
creating adequate spokesmanship and participation in over- 
all planning without dictatorial authority. On the latter point 
there are and will continue to be grave misgivings, although 
war experience with research, training, and service projects 
conducted on a contractual basis has given fresh grounds for 
hope that government can defend, sustain, and promote educa- 
tion without domination. 

Until education has a due voice in the nation’s seat of au- 
thority, the existence and activity of the American Council as 
an all-inclusive agency of joint spokesmanship and voluntary 
collaboration is literally indispensable. If we had not in- 
herited it from the days of World War I, it would have been 
necessary to invent it during this war. What unity of purpose 
and action we have achieved must be credited almost wholly to 
it, as the educational world now universally recognizes. If 
and when education becomes more firmly seated in the hier- 
archy of public authority, the Council’s essential functions will 
still remain. We shall need it both to stimulate official action 
and to maintain safeguards against official domination, and 
we shall need it to do our exploratory work in areas not yet 
organized. It is in just such balance and cooperation of vol- 
untary and official instrumentalities that the genius of Ameri- 
can democracy has found its highest expression. 
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